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From The Examiner. 
The Testimony of the Rocks: or, Geology in 
its Bearings on the Two Theologies, Natu- 
ral and Revealed. By Hugh Miller, Au- 

thor of ‘The Old Red Sandstone,” &c. 

Edinburgh : Shepherd and Elliot. 

To this volume there is attached an adven- 
titious interest, arising from the manner of 
its author’s death within but a few hours 
after the last proofs were corrected. Its 
several chapters, except two which are en- 
tirely new, have been read as papers or lec- 
tures at sundry times and in sundry places, 
but they are so arranged as to pursue in a 
coherent way one subject of discussion, 
namely, the bearings of geology on our in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. Mr. Miller, 
as it is well known, had raised himself from 
a very humble position in society to a high 
place in the esteem of educated people 
throughout Europe, not only by his love of 
science, but at the same time by the genius 
very often displayed in his writing. He 
could put life into his old fossils when he 
brought them to the light of day and make 
us friends with them. He was a religious 
man, whose tendency it would have been, 
had not his mind been very diligently culti- 
vated, to animate for himself extinct forms 
of theology. His closing years were indeed 
much occupied with the editing of a Scotch 
newspaper with strict religious views. In 
his early writing Mr. Miller was content 
with the six days of twenty-four hours each 
for the work of creation which satisfied the 
minds of Chalmers and of Buckland. Upon 
this he says, in a preface to the present 
volume— 


‘My labors at the time as a practical 
geologist had been very much restricted to 
the Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks, more 
especially to the Old Red and Carboniferous 
Systems of the one division, and the Oolitic 
System of the other; and the long extinct 
organisms which I found in them certainly 
did not conflict with the view of Chalmers. 
All I found necessary at the time to the 
work of reconciliation was some scheme that 
would permit me to assign to the earth a 
high antiquity, and to regard it as the scene 
of many succeeding creations. During the 
last nine years, however, I have spent a few 
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weeks every autumn in exploring the later 

formations, and acquainting myself with 

their peculiar organisms. I have traced 

them upwards from the raised beaches and 

old coast lines of the human period, to the 

brick clays, Clyde beds, and drift and boul- 

der deposits of the Pleistocene era, and again 

from these, with the help of museums and 

collections, up through the mammaliferous 

crag of England, to its Red and its Coral 

crags. And the conclusion at which I have 

been compelled to arrive is,— 

—in exact accordance with that of our most 

philosophical geologists. That is, indeed, 

the interesting fact connected with this final 

work of Mr. Miller’s. A writer whom the 

most strait-laced theologian cannot accuse 

of irreverence, who has been pious even as 

Glasgow would interpret piety, and who 

never has for an instant thought of setting 

reason above revelation, sums up his experi- 

ence by rebuke of the bigotry that finds 

antagonism between science and religion, 

declares that we must accept the Mosaic days 

as periods, must expect no scientific revela- . 
tions in the Bible, must receive without fear 

the proved facts of geology, must admit, for 

instance, the belief that the whole earth has 

not at any time since man was made been 

covered with an universal deluge. The pur- 

pose of the book is to show that geology: 
tends no more than astronomy has tended to. 
the overthrow of a just faith in natural and.. 
revealed religion. 

The volume contains twelve lectures. Of 
these the first explains in a popular way the 
Paleontology of Plants. The vegetation of 
the earliest period was composed of plants 
which contribute little, if at all, to the sup- 
port of animal life. The ferns which now 
represent them are untouched by grazing 
animals, seldom eaten even by the insects 
that infest herbaria; our club-mosses. are 
deleterious, and the horse-tails, though 
harmless, contain so much stone that they 
are rarely cropped by cattle. 

‘¢ The singularly profuse vegetation of the 
Coal Measures was, with all its wild Juxu- 
riance, of a resembling cast. So far as ap- 
pears, neither flock nor herd could have lived 
on its greenest and richest plains ; nor does 
even the flora of the Oolite seem to have beem 
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in the least suited for the purposes of the 
shepherd or herdsman. Not until we enter 
on the Tertiary periods do we find floras 
amid which man might have profitably la- 
bored as a dresser of gardens, a tiller of 
fields, or a keeper of flocksand herds. Nay, 
there are whole orders and families of plants 
of the very first importance to man which 
do not appear until late in even the Tertiary 
ages. Some degree of doubt must always 
attach to merely negative evidence; but 
Agassiz, a geologist whose statements must 
be received with respect by every student of 
the science, finds reason to conclude that the 
order of the Rosacew,—an order more im- 
portant to the gardener than almost any 
other, and to which the apple, the pear, the 
quince, the cherry, the plum, the peach, the 
apricot, the victorine, the almond, the rasp- 
berry, the strawberry, and the various bram- 
bleberries belong, together with all the roses 
and the potentillas,—was introduced only a 
short time previous to the appearance of man. 
And the true grasses,—a still more important 
order, which, as the corn-bearing plants of 
the agriculturist, feed at the present time at 
least two-thirds of the human species, and 
in their humbler varieties form the staple 
food of the grazing animals,—scarce appear 
in the fossil state at all. They are poouliarly 
plants of the human period.” 

There is some pleasant comment in this 
lecture on the first appearance, with the 
flowers by which man’s eye was to be re- 
freshed, of bees, in the amber of the Eocene. 

The second lecture describes briefly the 
Palzontology of Animals. Here we pass 
over a not very philosophical discovery of a 
-god of punishment in the creation of animals 
-of prey ;—it is hard to imagine in what way 
-means of life and happiness could have been 
-economized so perfectly and so mercifully as 
in making the death of one creature, sudden 
and free from torment of disease, the means 
of life and strength to others; we pass over 
this ‘tribute to the rigorous old school of 
theology, and over a kindred homily on the 
degraded state of serpents, to quote a sug- 
gestive passage. 

‘* «Tt is a circumstance quite extraordinary 
and unexpected,’ says Agassiz, in his pro- 
foundly interesting work on Lake Superior, 
‘that the fossil plants of the Tertiary beds 
of Oeningen resemble more closely the trees 
and hetke which grow at present in the 
eastern parts of North America, than those 
of any other parts of the world; thus al- 
lowing us to express correctly the difference 
between the opposite coasts of Europe and 
Awerica, by saying that the present eastern 
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American flora, and, I may add, the fauna 
also, have a more ancient character than 
those of Euro The plants, especially the 
trees and shrubs, growing in our days in the 
United States, are, as it were, old-fashioned ; 
and the characteristic — Lagomys, 
Chelydra, and the large Salamanders with 
permanent gills, that remind us of the fossils 
of Oeningen, are at least equally so ;—they 
bear the marks of former ages.’ How strange 
a fact! Not only are we accustomed to 
speak of the eastern continents as the Old 
orld, in contradistinction to the great con- 
tinent of the west, but to speak also of the 
world before the Flood as the Old World, in 
contradistinction to that post-diluvian world 
which succeeded it. And yet equally, if we 
receive the term in either of its acceptations, . 
is America an older world still,—an older 
world than that of the eastern continents,— 
an older world, in the fashion and type of 
its productions, than the world before the 
Flood. And when the immigrant settler 
takes axe amid the deep backwoods, to lay 
open for the first time what he deems a new 
country, the great trees that fall before him, 
—the brushwood which he lops away with a 
sweep of his tool,—the unfamiliar herbs 
which he tramples under foot,—the lazy fish- 
like reptile that scarce stirs out of his path 
as he descends to the neighboring creek to 
drink,—the fierce alligator-like tortoise, with 
the large limbs and small carpace, that he 
sees watching among the reeds for fish and 
frogs, just as he reaches the water,—and the 
little hare-like rodent, without a tail, that 
he startles by the way,—all attest, by the 
antiqueness of the mould in which they are 
cast, how old a country the seemingly new 
one really is,—a country vastly older, in type 
at least, than that of the antediluvians and 
the patriarchs, and only to be compared with 
that which flourished on the eastern side of 
the Atlantic long ere the appearance of man, 
and the remains of whose perished produc- 
tions we find locked up in the loess of the 
Rhine, or amid the lignites of Nassau. 
America is emphatically the Old World.” 
The third lecture sets out with the asser- 
tion made fifty years since by Dr: Chalmers 
that ‘‘ the writings of Moses do not fix the 
antiquity of the globe. Reason is shown for 
the belief that the days of the Mosaic account 
of the creation were great periods, and in 
the next lecture—the fourth—the opinion is 
adopted, and very ably advocated, that the 
cosmogony of Moses was described from 
Visions, each showing a typical part of a 
great period, and the seer being, with regard 
to each, an observer having his place on the 
earth itself for a point of view. There is a 
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picturesque and characteristic passage in 
which Mr. Miller has reconstructed visions 
as they might have been true both to science 
and to the letter of the text of Scripture. 
By the adoption of this theory, since Moses 
described only what he saw, and was told 
nothing, every difficulty on the score of sci- 
entific error is got rid of. In a subsequent 
lecture Mr. Miller wisely says that God re- 
vealed nothing to man which he was able to 
discover for himself, and points out the great 
difference between false systems of theology, 
like the Hindoo, which commit believers in 
them to distinct theories of nature, and the 
true system which, as in the Bible, never 
puts forward any cosmical theory at all, but 
speaks of natural things as they are seen 
naturally, and reveals to us only spiritual 
truth. 

In the fifth and sixth lectures Mr. Miller 
specially discusses Geology in its bearings on 
the two Theologies, the natural and the 
revealed. All the contents of these chapters 
are ingenious, and some are truly wise. 
The vindication of the dignity of man as de- 
clared equally by geology and theology, 
against Pope’s theory of a God who sees with 
equal eye a hero perish or a sparrow fall, is 
ably written. ‘‘ Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows,’’ says Religion. Science 
says, in the words of Professor Owen, ‘* Man 
is the end towards which all the animal cre- 
ation has tended, from the first appearance 
of the first Paleozoic fishes.” This is Mr. 
Miller’s doctrine. We need hardly say that, 
ably and truly as this whole subject is rea- 
soned, the author becomes inevitably less 
philosophical when the doctrines of original 
sin and redemption come to be read dimly in 
the stones, and in the condition of existing 
tribes of men. In the second of these chap- 
ters there is a passage much too long for ci- 
tation, in which the author elaborates the 
substance of what, if sung by a great bard, 
might be one of the poems of the world. 
The subject of it is Satan watching the geo- 
logical formation of the world—the course 
of the Divine worker. 

The next two chapters are uncompromising 
ones on the Noachian Deluge. It is not de- 
nied that all the race of men may have been 
swallowed up, except those in the ark, but 
it is argued that they must have been assem- 
bled on a very limited part. of the earth’s 
surface probably the depressed country round 
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the Caspian. It is denied that all theanimals 
of earth were destroyed except those in the 
ark, or that the language of Scripture makes 
it necessary to believe in this instance what 
science has disproved. 

‘The point is one respecting which, as 
certainly as respecting the creation of the 
world itself, or of the world’s inhabitants, 
there could have existed no human witness- 
bearing: contemporary man, left to the un- 
assisted evidence of his senses, must of neces- 
sity have been ignorant of the extent of the 
Deluge. True, what man could never have 
known of himself, God could have told him, 
and in many cases has told him; but then, 
God’s revelations have in most instances been 
made to effect exclusively moral purposes; 
and we know that those who have perilously 
held that, along with the moral facts, definite 
physical facts, geographic, geologic, or as- 
tronomical, had also been imparted, have 
almost invariably found themselves involved 
in monstrous error.’ 


As to the passage of animals to and from 
the ark, Mr. Miller says— 


‘* A continuous tract of land would have 
stretched,—when all the oceans were conti- 
nents, and all the continents oceans,—between 
the South American and the Asiatic coasts. 
And it is just possible that, during the hun- 
dred and twenty years in which the ark was 
in building, a pair of sloths might have crept 
by inches across this continuous tract, from 
where the skeletons of the great megatheria 
are buried, to where the great vessel stood. 
But after the flood had subsided, and the 
change in sea and land had taken place, 
there would remain for them no longer a 
roadway ; and so, though their journey out- 
wards might, in all save the impulse which 
led to it, have been altogether a natural one, 
their voyage homewards could not be other 
than miraculous. Nor would the exertion 
of miracle have had to be restricted to the 
transport of the remoter travellers. How, 
we may well ask, had the Flood been univer- 
sal, could even such islands as Great Britain 
and Ireland have ever been replenished with 
many of their original inhabitants? Even 
supposing it possible that animals such as 
the red deer and the native ox might have 
swam across the Straits of Dover or the Irish 
Channel, to graze anew over deposits in which 
the bones and horns of their remote ancestors 
had been entombed long ages before, the feat 
would have been surely far beyond the power 
of such feeble natives of the soil as the mole, 
the hedge-hog, the shrew, the dormouse, and 
the field-vole.”’ 


The next lecture is that upon the Discov- 
erable and the Revealed, to which we have 
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already referred, and the next to that is an 
exposure of the ignorance and folly displayed 
in scientific discussion by the ‘ anti-geolo- 
gists.” The work closes with an enlarged 
version—in two lectures—of a paper read by 
the author before the British Association, 
when it met at Glasgow, and communicates 
the result of some of Mr. Hugh Miller's own 
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valuable researches on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Less Known Fossil Floras of Scotland.” 

From our brief sketch of the contents of 
this book it may be seen that it has interest 
of its own, which would have claimed for it 
a large share of public attention, even had 
there been only its contents to command 
curiosity concerning it. 





New Awnecpores or Napirr SHau.—‘‘ The 
anecdotes related of Nadir Shah are beyond 
computation. I may be permitted to repeat 
one or two, which were lately told me by one 
whose grandsire had been a soldier in Nadir’s 
army, and had witnessed the sack and massacre 
of Delhi. When Nadir invaded India, he ar- 
rived first at Lahore; where the Governor im- 
mediately surrendered the city to him, and 
treated him with princely honors. At night, 
Nadir, whose only couch, for months past, had 
been a horse-blanket, with a saddle for a pil- 
low, was conducted to a magnificent bed, with 
piles of cushions; and twelve young damsels 
were in attendance to shampoo his limbs and 
fan him to sleep. Nadir started from his luxu- 
rious couch, roared for his secretary, and gave 
orders that the drums should be beat, and a 
proclamation made that Nadir had conquered 
all India. The astonished scribe ventured to 
hint that this conquest had not yet been ac- 
complished. ‘ No matter,’ said Nadir, ‘ where 
the chiefs of the people choose to live in this 
effeminate manner, it will cost me little trouble 
to conquer them.’ And his anticipation was 
fully verifie!. 

‘*A very common salutation to a friend, 
whom one has not seen for some time, is to wel- 
come him and assure him ‘ that his place has 
long been empty.’ Nadir had ordered a splen- 
did mausoleum to be built for himself at Mush- 
*hed in Khorassan; and on his return from 
India, he went to seeit. The night before he 
visited his intended resting-place, some un- 
friendly wag wrote above the spot Cestined for 
the grave—‘ Welcome, conqueror of the world ! 
your place here has long been empty.’ Nadir 
offered a reward for the discovery of the writer; 
but whoever he was, he took good care to keep 
incognito. The place was not long empty; for 
Nadir was assassinated soon after; and here 
his remains rested till they were dug up and 
desecrated by Agha Mahommed.’’—Binning’s 
Two Years’ Travel in Persia. 





THANKS AFTER READING THE GosPEL.—The 
suffrages sung before and after the Gospel were 
adopted from the Scottish Litargy of 1604, 
where the rubric occurs : 


“* The Gospel shall be read, the Presbyter 
saying, ‘The Holy Gospel is written in the— 
chapter of ——, at the—verse. And then the peo- 
ple standing up shall say, ‘Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord.’ At the end of the Gospel, the Pres- 





byter shall say, ‘So endeth the Holy Gospel.’ 
And the people shall answer, ‘ Thanks be to 
Thee, O Lord.’ ”’ 


The churches of Spain and France anciently 
sang an Allelulia or Anthem after the Gospel. 
The form in use in many churches of England 
at this day is, ‘‘ Thanks be to Thee, O Lord for 
Thy Holy Gospel. ’’ 

In the notes to the Common Prayer, pub- 
lished in Cosin’s Works (vol. v. p. 90), it is 
assumed that the words, ‘* Glory be to Thee, O 
Lord,’’? appointed by King Edward’s service- 
book, were omitted by the negligence of the 
printer. 


In the church of Wootton, Kent, as soon as 
the minister has given out the Gospel, the clerk 
says, ‘Glory be to Thee, O God;”’ and when 
he has finished reading the Gospel, the response 
is, ‘* Thanks be to Thee, O God.’’ 


In the parish church of Cattistock, Dorset, 
after the Gospel is ended, the clerk repeats 
aloud, ‘* We thank Thee, O Lord, for thy Holy 
Gospel.’’? And in other churches in Dorset, I 
heard the clerk and congregation, at the end of 
the Gospel, add a loud ‘*Amen.’’ I have also 
observed reverence made on repeating the 
words, ‘‘ and to the Son,”’ in the Doxology very 
generally. 


This custom is retained in the parish church 
of Usk, Monmouthshire.—WVotes and Queries. 





FiniipusTer.—What is the derivation and 
exact meaning of this word? 


The correct spelling of this word is Flibus- 
tier. Mr. Thornbury in his Monarchs of the 
Main, vol. 1. b. 86, says, that ‘* the title of 
Flibustiers was a mere corruption of the Eng- 
lish word freebooters—a German term imported 
into England during the Low Country wars of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It has been erroneously 
traced to the Dutch word fly-boat; but the 
Jesuit traveller, Charlevoix, asserts that, in 
fact, this species of craft derived its title from 
being first used by the Flibustiers, and not 
from its swiftness. This, however, is evidently 
a mistake, as Drayton and Hakluyt use the 
word; and it seems to be of even earlier stand- 
ing in the French language. The derivation 
from the English word freebooter is at once 
seen when the s in Flibustier becomes lost in 
pronunciation.’’—JVotes and Queries. 





THE ART OF UNFATTENING. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE ART OF UNFATTENING. 

Leanness, hitherto, has been considered a 
reproach, rather than a merit, either in an 
- individual or a nation. Pharaoh’s lean kine 
were never held up as models to the graziers 
of any age, or anycountry. Brutus was not 
80 very much in the wrong, when he enter- 
tained doubts about ‘ that Cassius’ with 
hie lean and hungry look. The point of one 
of the bitterest of the many epigrams shot at 
Voltaire is blunted and rendered harmless 
by translation into a language where ‘‘ death 


and sin’’ do not rhyme to ‘‘ thin.” We can-1 


not fancy a fat Macbeth ; a corpulent traitor 
in Venice Preserved, or an obese Iago, are 
impossibilities. Assuredly, Falstaff was not 
scrupulously honest or honorable ; but what 
was he, after all, but a merry rogue? Plump- 
ness and beauty have often been regarded as 
inseparable Siamese twins, from the illustri- 
ous regent whose ideal of female loveliness 
was summed up in ‘* fat, fair, and forty,” 
to the Egyptians who fattened their dames 
systematically, by making them sit in a bath 
of chicken-broth ; the etiquette being that 
the lady under treatment is to eat, while sit- 
ting in the broth-bath, one whole chicken 
of the number of those of which the bath 
was made, and that she is to repeat both bath 
and dose for many days. A doubt, one 
should think, must have sometimes arisen, 
whether the beauty thus in training would 
fatten or choke first. 

As to the question of who would be most 
likely to sink or swim, on getting into hot 
water or falling upon troublesome times, the 
lean person would have no chance against the 
fat one. Byron, certainly, fretted over his 
increasing bulk; and the same gracious 
prince, who admired rotundity in his favor- 
ites, had such a horror of the consciousness 
of his own corpulence, that ‘‘ Who’s your 
fat friend?’ was the most severe aside-speech 
that poor discarded Brummel could make, in 
revenge for being cut by his former patron. 

A book has been written by a Dr. Dancel, 
(a medical practitioner, of Paris,—where 
possibly gastronomic luxuries tend to produce 
the malady he successfully combats) in which, 
to be or not to be, fat, is treated as the 
grand question of human life. The epitome 
of welfare, is leanness ; while the origin of 
evil, nay, evil itself, is fat. Professional un- 

fatteners would make Pope’s Universal Prayer 
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commence with the aspiration, ‘‘ 0, that this 
too, too solid flesh would melt! ’’ I am not 
writing under the influence of Brillat-Sava- 
rin’s chapters on obesity,—its causes, and so 
on,—which are only pleasant trifling, though 
with a foundation of truth ; but I rise from 
the perusal of a serious business-like volume ; 
and, after a glance at my own personal 
points, I thank my stars that I am not what 
can be really called stout. 

For, it appears, it is only a vulgar error 
to believe that an increase of what is called 
good plight ig any symptom of improving 
health. As an over-sanguine temperament 
is dangerous ; as daily accidents occur from 
the undue predominance of the nervous sys- 
tem, so does the extraordinary development 
of fat cause first inconvenience, then infirmi- 
ties, and finally constitutes a malady hitherto 
considered incurable, and known as obesity. 
To men, it is true, personal grace, is not in- 
dispensable to happiness; but, with women, 
the case is different. Dr. Dancel reminds 
them that when once they have lost their 
personal attractions, their intellectual treas- 
ures serve merely to render them just sup- 
portable in society. 

Beware, therefore, ladies how you grow 
too fat! And you also, gentlemen, for your 
pockets’ sake. 

Fat has ruined the prospects of many 8 
man, as of many a woman, by rendering it 
impossible for them to continue a profession 
which afforded them an honorable livelihood. 
The infantry officer, overwhelmed with em- 
bonpoint, cannot follow his regiment ; the 
cavalry officer cannot perform his duty on 
horseback. The dramatic artist whose voice 
or whose personal beauty is as good asa 
gold-mine to the theatre that has engaged 
him, falls into poverty if an avalanche of 
tallow clogs the powerful lungs, pads the 
slender waist, and renders shapeless the 
graceful arms and legs. Stout rope-dancers 
are soon laid flat on their backs ; over-grown 
game keepers are only fit for targets to be 
shot at, as practice, by juvenile sportsmen. 
Persons who live by mental labor find their 
faculties clouded by the increase of the cor- 
poreal substance; and literary men—but 
there is no need to consider that eventually 
because it is too outrageous a supposition 
that a man who earns his bread by his pen 
should ever have the time to grow rotund 
and ponderous. With publishers, the gase 
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is different ; often the publisher sucks the 
marrow, while the author is left the bones 
for his pains. At one epoch, the Romans, 
not caring to give house-room to useless in- 
dividuals, banished those of their fellow-citi- 
zens who were guilty of the crime of corpu- 
lence. 

But all that isa mere nothing. The above 
misfortunes are only slight and few. Thus, 
embonpoint is a common cause of sterility, 
both in man and beast. A fat queen may 
cause an ancient dynasty to become extinct, 
for want of an heir to the throne. The very 
peasants sell off their fat hens, as unproduc- 
tive of eggs. Even over-luxuriant plants 
produce.no flowers, or barren ones. Excess 
of fat causes the human epidermis to crack, 
mottling the skin with white speckles and 
streaks ; it induces hernias of various dis- 
tressing forms ; it is the parent of ulcerated 
legs; it gives rise to headaches, giddiness, 
and dimness of sight. In short, among the 


infinity of causes which originate disease, a 
bloated habit of body takes conspicuous 
rank, although modern medical works be- 
stow but little notice on this morbid disposi- 


tion. Such evils are often sought to be rem- 
edied by bleeding ; but every medical man is 
aware that repeated bleedings are prodigious- 
ly conducive to the development of fat. 
Certain graziers bleed their oxen and cows 
before putting them up to be stall-fed ; while 
calves have been inured to the operation from 
time immemorial. The palliative of bleeding 
therefore, is only temporary ; the more you 
are bled, the sooner are you stricken with 
apoplectic fat. And note this, for your com- 
fort: fat people attacked by apoplexy are al- 
most sure to die, while lean people have a 
very fair chance of recovery. The same of 
all other maladies which fat flesh is heir to. 
Did you ever taste, or inspect, a pate de foie 
gras? Well, your own liver, if too fat, is 
exactly like that. The geese who subscribe 
personally to the making of those costly 
patés, are purposely thrown into an unheal- 
thy state; and no too-obese biped is in a 
better hygienic position than a Stratsbourg 
goose. Dropsy, swellings of the legs, and 
incurable sores, are the consequence of fat 
at the liver. Fat people, too, are liable to 
skin diseases, and to multitudinous other dis- 
figurements besides. 

The causes of obesity are various. First, 
there is a natural disposition and constitu- 
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tional tendency to fat. Obesity may be 
hereditary. Almost every one is born with 
a certain predisposition, which is written on 
his countenance. Out of every hundred 
persons who die of consumption, ninety have - 
brown hair, long faces, and sharp noses. 
Out of every hundred obese persons, ninety 
have short faces, round eyes, and obtuse or 
snub noses. It is a fact, therefore, that 
there are individuals predestined to obesity, 
whose digestive organs elaborate an extra 
quantity of fat. You remark in society a 
lively little girl, with rosy cheeks, a roguish 
nose, plump hands, short broadish feet, and 
rounded proportions generally. The pro- 
phetic sage beholds her as she will be ten 
years hence, and sighs over the full-blown 
expansion to which her form will become de- 
veloped. Perhaps her mamma sits beside 
her, to tell you what she will be, without 
the exercise of second sight. It is a proof, 
amongst hundreds of others, that it is not 
for the happiness of man to be able to read 
the future. 

Secondary causes of corpulence are long 
indulgence in sleep in bed, and constant rid- 
ing in carriages, to the exclusion of walking 
exercise. The Bedouin Arab, who is always 
astir to procure the means of his nomade ex- 
istence, is never fat; nor are English hus- 
bandmen, who live on a shilling a day, and 
who earn it. Even well-fed animals of rest- 
less and active habits, are never laden with 
grease or suet; examples, the stag, the roe- 
deer, the hare, the antelope. The same of 
birds whose flight is prolonged and energetic, 
while poultry put up to fat, are kept in con- 
finement. Oriental ladies, who are com- 
pelled to stop at home, and also the lady-ab- 
besses of convents, often present extraordi- 
nary instances of obesity. Further causes 
are a great fondness for farinaceous, starchy, 
and sugary diet ; want of thought, as is man- 
ifest in the puffy condition of many idiots ; 
a great absorption of fluids, whether water, 
beer, tea, or preparations of milk, or by fre- 
quent tepid baths, or even by constantly 
breathing damp air, or such as is slightly 
surcharged with carbonic acid and deficient 
in oxygen. At every inspiration, the more 
oxygen is taken in, the more carbon (one of 
the elements of fat) is thrown off from the 
lungs, and consequently from the general 
system. The inhabitant of the clear, pure 
atmosphere of the mountain, is rarely so fat 
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as the resident in the moister stratum which 
fills the valley. 

But the grand cause of obesity, is our eat- 
ing and drinking more than enough. It has 
been said that one of the privileges of the 
human race is, to eat without being hungry, 
and to drink without being dry. This double 
propensity is found wherever men exist. 
Savages indulge it to a brutal extent, when- 
ever they have the opportunity ; and it is 
undeniable that we, members of civilized so- 
ciety, both eat and drink too much. As 
dinner-givers, as diners-out: at weddings 
and other family meetings, at political feasts, 
at charity banquets, enormous quantities of 
eatables and drinkables are consumed, of 
which our bodily frame stands in no real 
need. Such of us as have good stomachs, 
convert the surplus into fat, while those who 
have bad ones transmute it into indigestions, 
colics, and cramps. 

The prospect for fat folks is far from 
cheering ; but happily there is no occasion 
for them to despair so long as Dr. Dancel 
shall continue to reside in Paris. He asks 
the question, ‘‘Is it possible to diminish em- 


bonpoint without injuring the health!” and. 


he answers it in the affirmative. 

There have existed professional emaciators, 
who have attained their result by a surgical 
operation, which consisted in cutting a hole 
in the patient and taking out his trouble- 
some lump of fat, very much in the way in 
which the avaricious farmer opened his goose 
that laid golden eggs. I have heard of a 
man-cook who possessed everything that could 
make life happy—health, wealth, fame, good 
children, and attached friends, who not unu- 
sually follow the rest—with the sad draw- 
back that he was very fat. So he went to 
be operated on, and died. There is a story 
of a Pasha, who was always accompanied by 
a travelling surgeon, to relieve him of his 
fat in this way, as often as it became trouble- 
some. In seventeen hundred and eighteen, a 
Parisian surgeon, named Rhothonet, is said 
to have delivered a noted personage of an 
enormous paunch ; after the operation, the 
patient became slim and active. Rhothonet 
was soon assailed by crowds of persons suf- 
fering from repletion, and begging him to un- 
dertake their alleviation. He paid little heed 
to the weight of their afflictions. He sent 
them all about their business, simply telling 
them that the casein which he had succeeded 
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was a different affair to theirs. Mystification 
was all the help he gave them. 

Fortunately, we are able to re-aseure our 
fat friends; no operation is involved in the 
modern system of treating their superfluities. 
Dr. Dancel’s grand principle is this ; to di- 
minish embonpoint without affecting the 
health, the patient must live principally on 
meat (eating but a small quantity of other 
aliment), and drinking but little, and that 
little not water. In a hundred parts of hu- 
man fat, there are seventy-nine of carbon, 
fifteen and a fraction of hydrogen, and five 
and a fraction of oxygen. But water is noth- 
ing but the protoxide of hydrogen; and hy- 
drogen is one of the main elements of fat. 
Therefore, the aspirant after leanness, must 
eat but few vegetables, or watery mosses, or 
hot-rolls, puddings, tarts, potatoes, haricots, 
pease-soup, charlottes, sweet biscuits, apple- 
rolls, nor cakes in any of their protean forms; 
because all those dainties have carbon and 
oxygen for their principal bases. If he will 
persist in living on leguminous, farinaceous, 
and liquid diet, he will make fat as certainly 
as the bee makes honey by sucking flowers. 
Chemistry tells us that the principal base of 
meat is azote, which does not enter into the 
composition of fat; while the principal ele- 
ments of fruits, sugar, flour, and starch, are 
carbon and hydrogen, the elements of fat. 
Human fat is found ready-made in certain 
aliments which are not flesh, as in olive-oil 
and in all the oleaginous seeds. If you live 
principally on lean meat, you will not fatten 
so fast as those who follow a regimen com- 
posed of carbonic and hydrogenic bases. 

It may be objected to this theory, that 
butchers, and butcheresses are in general fat ; 
because (as is taken for granted), they live 
on meat. But inquiry will prove that the 
premises are false. Butchers and _ their 
wives (as any one may learn by taking the 
trouble to inquire), dislike meat. When 
they do eat flesh, they prefer poultry; but 
they are much better pleased with a meal 
consisting of fish, vegetables, pastry, or even 
bread-and-cheese; besides which they drink 
copiously. The supposition that they imbibe 
their fat from the flesh-laden atmosphere in 
which they live, is a hypothesis which re- 
mains to be proved. What is the best fat- 
ting diet for pigs? Barley-meal and milk, 
assuredly, and not flesh, although pigseat flesh 





greedily. What made Louis the Highteenth 
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for mealy potatoes? While carnivorous ani- 
mals—lions, tigers, and wolves—are never 
fat. 

To aid you to in shaking off your super- 
abundant fat, other means besides diet may 
be brought into action. Overladen sufferers 
ought to take internally certain substances 
which aid in the decomposition of fat. The 
alkalis, for instance, combining with it, 
form soaps. You may thus establish a home 
manufactory of real brown Windsor, and 
other fancy articles. Such alkalis, adminis- 
tered in ordinary doses, never produce incon- 
venience ; they increase, rather than dimin- 
ish the appetite, and thus favor the decrease 
of fat. Soap pills have been prescribed for 
ages past, to cure obstructions of (i. e. fat 
in) the liver. The Vichy waters are recom- 
mended for the same purpose: and it is by 
the portion of alkali still left free in the soap 
pills, and by the same alkali in the Vichy 
waters, that obstructions of the liver are re- 
moved. Dr. Cullen, in his Elements of 
Practical Medicine, relates that a physician 
named Fleming, sometimes succeeded in re- 
ducing embonpoint by prescribing soap pills. 
Another English writer speaks highly of al- 
kaline baths as an antidote to obesity ; while 
a French practitioner records a case of ema- 
ciation resulting in a very stout lady from 
the use of carbonate of soda and soda water 
which she was ordered to take with a differ- 
ent object in view. 

You will understand that alkalis alone will 
not deliver you from your burden of fat. If 
by your diet you take in as many grease- 
making elements as the alkali drives out, 
things will remain in their old condition, the 
supply being equal to the demand. Even 
when living exclusively on meat, you may 
spoil all by drinking too much. The ab- 
sorption of the smallest possible quantity of 
liquid is an indispensible condition, whether 
in the form of food, drink, or baths. A 
moist atmosphere even encourages the growth 
of fat: some.people become sensibly heavier 
in muggy weather. As a warning, be it 
mentioned that draughts of vinegar and other 
acids produce leanness (when they do not 
cause death) only by deranging the general 
health through the injury they cause to the 
digestive canal. Many young persons have 
fallen victims to the marasm brought on by 
Gaily doses of vinegar taken with the object 
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of making themselves thinner. A persist- 
ence in drinking strongly acidulated lemon- 
ade as a habitual beverage, for the same 
purpose, has proved scarcely less injurious, 
As to slight doses of tincture of iodine, or 
iodide of potassium, to diminish fat they 
may bedescribed in one word—Poison. 

The great comfort is, that fat folk now 
need not go and hang; for drown they can- 
not. Ladies and gentlemen who have not 
seen their shoe-strings for years, may still 
hope to see them yet. Twenty stone need 
be no solid ground for despair. Mortals 
grown to the proportions of a Stilton cheese 
have yet returned to the aspect of humanity. 
Listen, all ye disconsolate situation-seekers, 
who are unable to advertise yourselves as 
without incumbrance! 

Monsieur Guenaud, master baker, of the 
Rue St. Martin, Paris, at the age of twenty- 
eight was not quite four feet high. He 
grew so fat that he could scarcely waddle. 
As soon as he made an attempt to walk, he 
was overcome by the oppression of his own 
weight. If he remained long in a standing 
posture, he was seized with violent pains. 
He could not follow his business; he could 
not lie down in bed; he could not wear a 
hat without turning giddy. Had he seen 
the Regent diamond lying on the pavement 
in the street, he would not have dared to 
stoop to pick it up. The poor man there 
upon took to bleeding and purging, to sorrel 
and spinach, to plenty of bread and water 
and no meat, only to progress from bad to 
worse. He was disbanded out of the Na- 
tional Guard, and he fell into a state of 
somnolent indifference which might have 
ended in a journey to Pére-la-Chaise, had 
not his mother happened to read the very 
book I have just been quoting. 

The sequel may be guessed. In thirteen 
days, M. Guenaud was able to take a long 
walk, carrying his hat on his head all the 
while, which latter fact is not mentioned as 
a joke. In a month he had lost sixteen 
pounds of weight, and eighteen centimétres 
of circumference. In three months, his fat 
was diminished by forty pounds, and his ab- 
dominal equator by forty centimétres. 
Finally his heavy luggage in front was ul- 
timately removed, When M. Guenaud re- 
appeared in the ranks of the National Guard, 
his return created immense sensation 


amongst his gallant comrades. He rendered 
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justice to the author of his restoration to 
moderate breadth and thickness; who, in 
return, has rendered his patient the justice 
to record that he punctually observed the 
treatment prescribed: for breakfast, a beef- 
steak or a couple of cutlets, with a very 
small quantity of vegetables and a demi- 





tasse of coffee; his dinner likewise consisted of 


meat and very little vegetable. From being 
a great water-drinker, he restrained himself 
to a bottle ora bottle and a half of liquid 
per day. When thirsty, he drank very little 
at a time; and between meals he rinsed his 
mouth with water, either pure or slightly 
acidulated with vinegar, whenever a wish to 
drink was felt, as a substitute for it. 





Tue Orv Hunprepta.—Dr. Gauntlett has 
such a strong claim on every church musician, 
that I cannot refrain from a communication, 
which may be of interest to him personally, 
and to all those who are seeking the origin of 
the above tune. I remember, some years ago, 
while making a musical search in the Dean and 
Chapter’s library at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Rev. R. H. Barham (Thomas Ingoldsby of le- 
gendary fame), being then librarian, accompa- 
nied me to the library, ‘‘ up the church,’’ and 
he showed me a Genevan Psalter, by Theodore 
Beza, and Clement Marot, in which the Old 
Hundredth is printed as usually sung in our 
churches. As I did not make a note of the 
title-page, I cannot give its proper date; but 
well remembering the book, a duodecimo, and 
that Mr. Barham considered it a euriosity, and 
kept it locked up among the more choice works 
in that library, besides it being entered in the 
catalogue there kept, I have no doubt, if Dr. 
Gauntlett is anxious to see it, he will easily find 
it by applying to the present librarian (the 
Rev. R. C. Packman, I believe). 

M. C. 


Enclosed are extracts from The Doncaster 
Gazette, on the subject of the Old Hundredth 
Psalm, recently noticed in your very interest- 
ing paper, which you may deem worthy of no- 
tice. 


* The long-disputed question whether Purcell 
or Handel was the author of the grand music 
of the Old Hundredth has been set at rest by a 
discovery made a few days since in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral library. Purcell died in 1695, and 
Handel in 1759. But in the Cathedral library 
® French psalter, printed in 1546, contains the 
music of the Old Hundredth, exactly as it is 
now sung, so that it could not be the produc- 
tion of either of the great musicians to 
whom it has been attributed.”—WVotes and 
Queries. 





Mrs. Starke’s ‘‘ContTinentaL Gurpe.”>— 
Those who lived before the days of handbooks 
will appreciate the following lines, incerti 
auctoris, which I found written in a copy of 


the above very useful, though now obsolete, 
book. 


‘* Young gentlemen, going abroad in their raw 
age, 
Have need of a decent compagnon-de-voyage, 
Like Pallas, who once condescended, they say, 
To abandon Olympus’s blisses, 
Her sex to disguise, and the posters to pay 
For the Hopeful of prudent Ulysses. 


“O a *tis now that her honors, and bod- 
1ce . 
Sh4 be turned into breeches and boots by a 
Goddess : 
Mrs. Starke, that most learned old matron, 
will serve a 
Youth’s turn, or they misrepresent her, 
Will chatter of flannel and thread like 
Minerva, 
And spout crabbed Greek, like old Mentor. 


‘¢ Tis clear, though divinely inspired, that 
acuter 
Than her cd be never or Courier or Tutor; 
a the price of a house to the pace of a 
et 


From the relics stupendous of Rome, 
To where you can purchase the best heavy 
wet. 
The old woman’s alwavs at home. 


* Cyclopean walls, and Gorgona Anchovies, 
Westphalian hams, and proconsular Trophies, 
Swiss chaléts, Dutch Inns, and Sicilian clois- 

ters, 
Danube, Silarus, Tiber, or Po, 
Quails, ortolans, sparrows, Marsala, Port, 
oysters, 
For her nought’s too high, or too low. 


‘* Weird woman, indeed! human things and 
divine, 
She crams in one page, nay, and oft in o line; 
Like a poet in phrenzy her vision can glance 
In a twinkling creation all o’er, 
From Parthenope’s Bay to the paves of 


France : 
Say, what could the Goddess do more? ”’ 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
Dialogues on Divine Providence. By a Fel- 
low of a College. John W. Parker and 

Son. 

Tuis is a confutation of popular errors in 
religion and philosophy, conveyed in a pop- 
ular form. Anaccident is supposed to occur 
to a young lady named Eliza: what it is 
we are not informed; but we are given to 
understand that she has escaped death by 
one of those surprising combinations of cir- 
cumstances which are vulgarly called ‘ In- 
terpositions of Providence.’’ This gives 
occasion to two friends, Henry and Philip, 
to discuss the subject of Divine Providence 
in general, in the Socratic method. Henry 
is Socrates, and Philip and Eliza, when she 
recovers, are the respondents, whom he 
envelopes in the meshes of his leading ques- 
tions. 

This plan has many advantages. It 
enables the writer to avoid formal introduc- 
tions to each topic, and to put his objections 
in a short and succinct form. But we 
doubt whether it is the best that could be 
adopted at the present day. In the dia- 
logues of Plato there is an indescribable 
interest in perusing, even to the faintest 
sketch, the familiar conversation of that 
knot of great and subtle minds who repre- 
sent the highest development of the un- 
assisted reason and virtue of the old civiliza- 
tion. But an imitation of the exquisite 
simplicity of the Phaedo is apt to degenerate 
into puerility ; and the introduction of pic- 
turesque descriptions of English firesides 
and autumnal leaves into a philosophical 
discussion, rather distracts than assists the 
mind in its effort to follow the thread of the 
argument. There is something which 
strikes us as affected in illustrating the 
omniscience of the Deity, by asserting that 
the particular curve, formed by the combi- 
nation of Eliza’s graceful ringlet with the 
dark vein in the marble chimney-piece, is as 
much present to the mind of God as that 
which is formed by the orbit of a planet. 
This reminds one of a frippery altar-piece of 
the eighteenth century in a Gothic cathe- 
dral. 

But having pointed out what we conceive 
to be obvious blemishes of taste, we can 
give our hearty approval of the philosophi- 
cal principles which it is the design of the 
book to uphold ; we are convinced that the 
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denial or forgetfulness of them has proved as 
fatal to philosophy as to religion. 

The popular error, into which we are all 
apt to fall, is, that God having created the 
universe and subjected it to certain laws, 
leaves it to their guidance. But that when 
these laws are in danger of producing some 
great evil or injustice—when a dignus vindice 
modus occurs—He interferes to correct His 
own laws, by what is popularly called ‘an 
Interposition of Providence.’’ 

To this supposition is opposed the fact, 
that, according to the only notion that we 
can form of Deity, God is the sole original 
worker in nature, and therefore no less the 
executor than the framer of its laws. When 
we speak of ‘a law of nature,” we mean 
only the uniform operation of God’s will 
under certain circumstances which we have 
had the opportunity of observing. Now, to 
say that he sometimes interposes, is to assert 
that, at some given moment, He begins to 
work, and therefore that, before that mo- 
ment arrived, He wasnot working. But this 
is absurd. : 

It is objected, however, that miracles are, 
from their very nature, interpositions of 
Providence. No, replies the philosopher; 
miracles are evidence of the activity of some 
law with which we are not acquainted, but 
which may be neither more nor less a law of 
nature than that of gravitation. The won- 
derful acts which signalized our Lord’s ap- 
pearance upon earth, may have been as 
much the necessary effects of the causes at 
work, as the tidal wave which flows up the 
Seine to Barre-y-va, or the power of elec 
tricity to supersede the law of gravitation. 
‘On the same occasions God acts in the 
same way ; but miracles occur on extraordi- 
nary occasions, and then God acts in an ex- 
traordinary way.” 

This appears to us a much truer mode of 
viewing miracles than the ordinary one, 
which defines them to be reversals of the 
laws of nature. In the Bible it is certain 
that the ordinary laws of nature, providen- 
tial circumstances by which those laws were 
made to minister to God’s moral govern- 
ment, and the seeming reversal of those 
laws, as in some of our Lord’s miracles, are 
all placed in the same category, as alike the 
direct effects of the divine will alone. For 
this reason we never could see how the 
Mosaic account of the drying up of the Red 
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Sea was invalidated by showing that it 
might have been the effect of a strong wind 
blowing continually in one point. It very 
likely was so; but that only means that in 
this particular case we can discern the 
means, predetermined by God from the be- 
ginning of time, for preserving the people 
whom he had chosen to be the guardians of 
true religion. The miraculous character of 
a miracle depends entirely upon our ignor- 
ance. To a being accustomed to witness the 
operations of God’s power in a larger sphere 
than ours, what we call natural laws and 
miracles would both appear exactly on the 
same footing, inasmuch as they are both the 
results of an exertion of the will of God. 
It is only our limited experience which 
makes what we call miracles appear to us 
unconnected and arbitrary acts, contradic- 
tory to the other phenomena of nature. 
Miracles are not, however, the less satisfac- 
tory proofs of a divine mission; because 
they are as much acts of divine power as the 
sustaining the earth in her course; only 
from their want of connection with the 
phenomena which we are in the habit of 
observing they are calculated to convince 
us. 

In the second chapter the origin of the 
erroneous idea of ‘ Interpositions of Provi- 
dence”’ is asserted to have arisen from a 
false analogy with human laws. In these 
providence or prudence must precede the 
law, in order that all cases may be provided 
for. Butas human foresight is limited, it 
is necessary that a providence should follow 
the law in the shape of some corrective, 
lodged in the executive power. Hence it is 
supposed that God, having in like manner 
once for all framed general laws, must leave 
them to execute themselves, and when they 
go wrong, must interpose to correct their 
decisions. 

But this is evidently an error—God’s 
providence does not precede the law, nor 
follow it—it acts in the law, and what we 
distinguish as the general law and the 
special interposition are both equally the 
immediate operation of God’s will. A law 
without a personal law-giver and executor 
is the idlest dream of metaphysicians, and 
has no place in the reality of things. 
But the only law-giver and executor is 
God. 

The third dialogue treats of God’s omni- 
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science, and corrects the common error of 
supposing that the Almighty concerns him- 
self only with great events or general laws. 
It seems to us so essential to the notion of 
Deity that every event that has occurred, is 
occurring, or shall occur, for all eternity, 
every thought or emotion that has arisen in 
the mind of men or animals, and every par- 
ticle of matter and inch of space throughout 
the universe, are at every moment of time 
present to the consciousness of the divine 
mind, that we should scarcely have thought 
this dialogue necessary. Indeed, all these 
questions have been discussed and settled 
by the great philosophical theologians of the 
early church. But from a passage quoted 
from the works of some popular divine of 
the present day, it seems that even our com- 
mentators on scripture—men who pretend to 
teach theology—are guilty of the absurdity 
of supposing that there are some things so 
insignificant that they escape the notice of 
Him who contains all in Himself, and ‘* sus- 
tains them by the word of His power.” 
When our Saviour told His disciples that ~ 
even the very hairs of their heads were 
numbered, He was enunciating a fact 
which even unassisted reason must accept 
as essential to the idea of God’s omni- 
science. 

Hitherto the friends have been discussing 
the power and wisdom of God; in the last 
dialogue they treat of His love. This is a 
more difficult subject. There is nothing in 
the universe to oppose itself to His two 
former attributes; all bears witness to the 
all-wise and almighty Creator. But the 
existence of sin and evil seems to contradict 
His love. Their origin and final destiny 
are not touched upon, because they are in- 
scrutable, and under every system of theo- 
logy, whether founded upon unassisted 
reason alone, or Revelation, must remain a 
difficulty. 

To say that any statement of Christian 
doctrine is new, is at once tocondemnit. It 
is not for nothing that the subtlest intellects 
and the most religious minds have been, for 
more than a thousand years from the enunci- 
ation of the gospel message, sifting revela- 
tion by the light of reason ; and he must be 
a boid man indeed who expects to glean a 
large harvest in the field of philosophical 
theology after the Fathers and Schoolmen. 
But it is the office of ** the scribe instructed 
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in the kingdom of Heaven ”’ to “ bring forth 
things old and new.’’ In these dialogues 
old, but forgotten, truths are brought for- 
ward in a new form, which is likely to at- 
tract attention. They are full of the cau- 
tious spirit of the great Butler, who has 
done more than any other for Anglican theol- 
ogy, and we have noticed some points which 
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have been largely treated in one of the wit- 
tiest sermons of ‘‘ the learned and witty Dr. 
South,” as he is called in the established 
formulary of Anglican divines. On the 
whole, we hail with pleasure this unpretend- 
ing, but far from superficial attempt to treat 
theology in a philosophical and, at the same 
time, scriptual spirit. 





Cuinese AmusEMENTS.—‘‘Sir Dugald Dal- 
getty, who was so scandalized by the bows and 
arrows of the Children of the Mist among the 
civilized weapons of Montrose’s host, would 
have been more shocked by the appearance of 
a Chinese army. The matchlocks now in use 
among them are the old Portuguese matchlock 
of the sixteenth century, which bears about the 
same relation to our ‘old Brown Bess’ that 
‘Brown Bess’ bears tothe Minié rifle. The 
Tartars, mostly cavalry, are soldiers by profes- 
sion. Their arms are bows and broad scime- 
tars; and in comparison with the cumbrous 
and uncertain matchlock, the bow is not to be 
despised. The scimitar is worn on the left side, 
like a gentlemanly and Christian sword; but it 
does not, like that appendage, dangle at the 
hams of its wearer; neither is it ever carried 
jauntily upon his arm, but protrudes forward 
shockingly, and is drawn by carrying the right 
hand behind the back, for the prudent Tartar 
is of opinion that to draw it from the front of 
his body would expose his arm to an adversary. 
Of these Tartar forces, which are the élite of 
the Chinese army, there are eight brigades, or 
‘banners.’ The native soldiers are for the most 
part a militia, who perform many of the func- 
tions of a garde civique; and as they are per- 
mitted to follow their peaceful avocations dur- 
ing at least two thirds of the year, they possess 
about as military an aspect as citizen soldiers 
usually wear. Their ordinary employments are, 
to guard the city-gates, to carry Government 
expresses, to act as custom-house officers at the 
military stations along the roads, rivers, and 
canals; and to aid the civil magistracy as po- 
licemen. In dress and appearance they resem- 
ble the valiant supernumeraries who represent 
in provincial theatres the armies of Richard or 
Rolla. Their helmets are made of paper; their 
boots of a coarse satin; and their uniform con- 
sists of a wadded gown and a quilted petticoat. 
Instead of a military salute, they acknowledge 
the presence of an officer by falling on their 
knees; and in warm weather they ply their 
fans as assiduously as any dowager duchess in 
an opera-box in July. The Government has 
occasionally betrayed misgivings of the effect of 
these military phenomena upon barbarians. 
There was great anxiety that Lord Amherst 





should report favorably to his Britannic Maj- 
esty of the martial bearing of the ‘ celestial 
host.’ ‘Through the whole route,’ proclaimed 
an imperial rescript, ‘ take care that the soldiers 
have their armor fresh and shining, and their 
weapons disposed in a commanding style, and 
that their attitude be dignified and formida- 
ble.’ *— Westminster Review. 





Mice and Music.—Miss Louisa Foote Hay 
gave a concert last week at Colyton. Svon 
after Miss Hay had commenced her first song, 
‘* Annie Laurie,’’ the party occupying the first 
seat saw &@ mouse sauntering leisurely up and 
down close to the skirting of the platform on 
which she was singing. As the song proceeded 
the mouse stood spellbound; a lady tried to 
drive it away by shaking her concert bill at it, 
but the animal had lost its fear of man and 
would not retire; at the conclusion of the bal- 
lad the mouse vanished, and reappeared, bring- 
ing with it a companion, when the next song 
was commenced. At the end of song the sec- 
ond the two mice retreated to their hole, but 
made their third ‘* appearance on the boards ’’ 
when the singing was again renewed. Eventu- 
ally six or seven mice came out regularly with 
every song, and retired when the music ceased. 
while the melodious tone filled the apartment 
all attempts to drive away the mice were vain; 
these most timid members of the animal king- 
dom were too fascinated to be in terror of the 
human family who actually filled the room, and 
though a fiftieth part of the means used to 
drive them would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have been sufficient to have scared 
them away, they now stood, or slowly glided, so 
entranced by the melody which pervaded the 
room that they were heedless of the presence of 
their natural enemies. How naturalists may 
explain this phenomenon we know not, nor 
shall we swell this article by attempting a solu- 
tion, but shall conclude this strange truth— 
stranger than fiction—by referring any persons 
who may doubt my statement to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingdon of Colyton; Mrs. Carew, of Senton; 
Mr. Leversedge, of Taunton; and Miss Isaacs, 
of Colyton; who were in the foremost seat, and 
who can vouch for the truth of our report.— 
Bristol Advertiser.—Notes and Queries. 
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From Household Words. 
A MOTHER. 

I was left a widow at the age of five and 
twenty, after a three years’ peaceful mar- 
riage, with a little boy ofonly a year old to 
bring up as I best could. I was resolved 
that my boy should prove an exception to 
the bitter rule which makes the only sons of 
widowed mothers educational mistakes ; and, 
from the hour of his father’s death, I devoted 
myself to his education with a singleness of 
purpose, and an exclusiveness of endeavor 
which I thought could only bring me a rich 
harvest of reward. He was too frail and 
delicate for a public school; besides, I was 
afraid, not only of the rough usage he would 
meet with there, but also of the moral mis- 
chief sure to be contracted. So that I had 
nothing else to do but to keep him at home, 
and engage a modest-mannered young woman 
to teach him the rudiments of what he ought 
to know. Thus, until the age of fourteen 
he was brought up solely by women, and 
never suffered to hear a word or to read a 
line which the most saintly maiden might 
not have joined in; for I understood nothing 
of the difference which people assert ought 
to exist in the education of boys and girls. 
To me, morality was single and direct, and 
admitted no species of deviation. When 
nearly fifteen, I arranged for my boy a kind 
of daily tutorship with our young curate ; 
still keeping him at home under my own 
eye, and superintending his studies my- 
self. For I remembered to have heard 
strange things of the classics, and I would 
not trust even a clergyman with my child’s 
studies unchecked. I made Mr. Cary trans- 
late to me every evening the lesson he was 
to give the next morning; and, as I do not 
confide implicitly in any one, E learnt enough 
Latin myself to feel sure he was not mis- 
leading me. Mr. Cary did not like this 
superintendence,—but he was weak, and 
poor, and dared not oppose me. 

I was never a fond mother. I have a hor- 
ror of all kinds of demonstrativeness, and 
look on impulse and expansion as very nearly. 
convertible terms with madness and imbecil- 
ity. But, perhaps I loved my child all the 
more because I thought it wise and good to 
be self-restrained. It seems to me that the 
concentration of inward affection strengthens 
and consolidates; whereas superficial expan- 


very few caresses or endearing words passed 
between Derwent and myself; but we were 
none the less good friends on that account. 
I was proud and fond of him, for all that I 
did not show my pride by the foolish caresses 
which most mothers indulge in. He was a 
fair, waxen-looking creature with delicate 
features, and slender, well-shaped limbs; 
very quick, very agile, like a young chamois 
in some of his movements; and taking 
greedily to all accomplishments. He was a 
good musician, and a clever draughtsmen ; 
he sang sweetly, and danced with peculiar 
grace; but he knew nothing of the more 
essentially manly exercises. He had never 
climbed a tree in his life—at least I trust not; 
he could not swim, for I was afraid of his 
taking cold in the water; and, of course, 
all such exercises as fencing, boxing, or 
wrestling, I should not have dreamed of 
allowing to him. I didnot suffer the com- 
panionship of other boys: not even our 
vicar’s sons, when home for their holidays,— 
for would they not have taught him their 
school-vices, rough, and vulgar, though brave 
and generous lads, as they were. I did not 
regret his want of that reugh handiness and 
coarse strength which people generally think 
necessary for boys. I would rather have 
had him the etherial creature he was, than 


to gain those qualities, he must have lost the 
purity of the gentlewoman’s son. 

At last I was obliged to part with him. 
IT had nothing for it but to send him to the 
university. It was the first wish of my 
heart that he should be a clergyman; and, 
to gain this wish, I must needs see him pass 
through the terrible ordeal of a college ca- 
reer. I could only hope in the power of 
the education I had given him, and pray 
and believe that it would prove sufficient 
against all the temptations which I knew, 
by report, must necessarily beset him. 

Derwent’s first letters were very satisfac- 
tory. Breathing love for his old home, and 
saintly abhorrence at all that he saw around 
him, they did not bear a trace of any new 
influence ; and I was reassured if, by chance 
I had ever unconsciously doubted. But, by 
degrees, the tone of his letters changed. 
He spoke of strange men as his friends, to 
me, who had so often urged on him the ne- 
cessity of keeping aloof from all intimacy 
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had I brought him up in seclusion from boys, 
to see him adopt the habits, perhaps the 
vices of men? The very name applied to 
strangers made me predict all sorts of un- 
known dangers. Soon, also, he began to use 
strange words whereof I knew not the mean- 
ing; to talk of parties of pleasure, which 
seemed to me sadly at variance with the ob- 
ject of his studies ; to speak of subjects that 
froze the blood in my veins—and then, what 
was hardest to bear of all, he more than 
once reproached me with the carefulness of 
my education, and “‘bewailed a pampered 
boyhood, which left him nothing but an ig- 
norant and ridiculous manhood.” He soon 
grew to speaking of himself in the most hu- 
miliating and degrading terms. I felt that 
it was not modesty, but wounded pride, 
which made him use these bitter words, and 
they angered me even more than they pained ; 
for the sting of each was meant for me ; yet 
T had been a faithful and devoted mother. 

Thus a coolness between us grew and 
spread, till soon I felt that I had two sons: 
one who had died in boyhood, and one who 
had come suddenly before me as an alien— 
but still my child. It was a fearful feeling, 
—for a moral death is more fearful to witness 
than any physical death. 

Vacation time came. How I had looked 
forward to this time! I had turned back to 
school-girl days, and counted the hours which 
lay between me and the moment when I 
should hold my son to my heart. For the 
consciousness that he was drifting from me 
made me feel much more tenderly, more 
fondly for him, than I had ever done before ; 
and I think if he had come to me then, 1 
could have redeemed him by my very love. 
But, a week before the appointed day, I re- 
ceived a letter from him, telling me that he 
had engaged to go with a reading party into 
Wales, and that he could not consequently 
see me until the next vacation, which would 
be at Christmas. It was now mid-summer. 
Wounded and hurt, I wrote back a cold re- 
ply, simply consenting to the arrangement, 
but not expressing a word of sorrow at my 
own disappointment ; knowing, alas, that the 
omission would not be remarked. Nor was 
it. Derwent’s answer was full of pleasura- 
ble anticipations of his summer with his dear 
friends, enthusiastic praises of his party, dis- 


respectful satire on his home at Haredale, 





and on men tied to their mother’s apron 
strings ; which last observation he qualified 
by adding praises on my common sense in 
not requiring such milksop devotion. He 
ended with his usual expressions of regret at 
his early education, and of self-contempt for 
his want of manly acquirements. A want, 
however, lessening daily, he said, under the 
able tuition of his friends. 

What followed until Christmas was merely 
a deepening of those shades ; till, at last, 
the silent misunderstanding between us grew 
out into a broad, black line—an impassable 
barrier, which neither of us sought to con- 
ceal. 

Derwent had been absent a year and a-half 
when I saw him again. And, had it been a 
spectre which had usurped the name of my 
child, I should not have recognized him less 
readily than I did now in the vulgar roué 
who returned to me in place of that pure 
saint I had sent out like a dove from my ark. 
The long golden hair which had floated on 
each side of his dark face low to his shoulders, 
was cut short, darkened by oils, and parted 
at the side. The face which had borne no 
deeper traces than what a child’s simple sen- 
sations might have marked, was now blotched 
by dissipation. The very features were dif- 
ferent. The eyes were smaller, and the blue 
less blue ; the lips were hard and swollen ; 
the nose thicker; the jaw more square ; 
while his figure retained nothing of the slight- 
ness nor of the grace which had made him 
once so beautiful. His hands were covered 
with purple scars ; his shoulders were broad, 
his neck coarse and muscular. He was not 
the Derwent I had sent to the great univer- 
sity. As changed in outward seeming; so 
was he in manner and in thought. Coarse 
jests with the servants and the low people of 
the village ; incessant smoking ; spirits, beer, 
drunk at all hours, from the early morning 
to late at night; a lounging, restless, dissi- 
pated habit, seemingly unable to concentrate 
thought or energy on anything but the mer- 
est sensuality ; perpetual satire—satire on 
the noblest, satire on the highest subjects ; a 
conversation blackened with the vilest oaths ; 
this was the Derwent whom the alma mater 
sent back to his own mother ; this the reac- 
tion of my careful schooling—the hideous 
mark to which the rebound had fallen. 

The six weeks were only half over, when 
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Derwent, yawning more noisily than usual, 
came lounging through the hall to the draw- 
ing-room. A 

‘“* Mother,” he said, plunging himself at 
full length upon the sofa, ‘* Haredale is aw- 
fully slow! By Jove! it uses a man up 
twice as fast as the fastest college life. Iam 
positively worn out with the monotony of 
these three weeks. You seem all asleep in 
this precious old toad-hole. I can’t stand it 
any more, that’s a fact. In plain English, 
mother, I must go.” 

‘“* At your pleasure, Derwent,’ I said, 
coldly, not even raising my eyes. 

‘“* Well, now, that’s prime! You are a 
fine little mother, anyhow !”’ he said, laugh- 
ing: but I fancied that his voice had a slight 
accent of disappointment in it. ‘‘ You are 
not like most mothers of only sons,”’ he ad- 
ded, with emphasis. 

‘* Your visit, Derwent,’’ I went on to say, 
‘‘has not been of such satisfaction to me as 
to cause me much regret at its termination, 
Your habits, your ways of life, your tone of 
thought, and style of conversation are all so 
foreign to my own ideas of a gentleman—of 
what my son should be—that I confess to 
more sorrow than pleasure in your presence. 
Once you were my pride ; now——” 

“Upon my soul that’s cool!’’ shouted 
Derwent, interrupting me with his college 
laugh and a college oath. ‘‘ Still,” he ad- 
ded, after a pause, ‘‘it leaves me freer than 
I might have felt if you had taken to the pa- 
thetics. For I don’t know how much reso- 
lution might have been melted, like Cleopa- 
tra’s pearls, in your tears.” 

“‘T don’t think you ever saw my tears,’’ I 
answered, very coldly. 

‘“*No; that’s true, mother. Your heart 
might be of iron, for any water-fourts lead- 
ing from it to your eyes,”’ said Derwent. 

** And the first, assuredly, shall not be on 
account of your absence, when that absence 
is desired and planned by your own will.” 

‘Then we part good friends, mother? ” 
he said, lounging up from the sofa, and tak- 
ing a cigar from his case. 

‘* Quite as good friends, Derwent, as we 
can ever hope to be now,”’’ I replied with a 
voice sterner and steadier than usual; be- 
cause I had more emotion to conceal. 

I felt him look at me fixedly, but I did 
not raise my eyes: and, in a few moments, 
he strode out of the room, whistling a vul- 
gar air. 





That evening he left Haredale while I was 
absent for an hour; and, when next vaca- 
tion time came, I myself volunteered his 
spending it away from home. 

Soon our letters decreased into brief quar- 
terlies. Soon, they became nearly half-yearly 
communications; and, in due course, de- 
gree time came, without Derwent’s attempt 
ing a second sojourn at home. In the mean- 
while my hair had grown grey. and my face, 
always pale, paler still and wriakled. TF lost 
all enjoyment of life; and, though a woman 
still in the prime of middle age, felt and lived 
like one on the border of a thorny grave. It 
seemed to me that the sun never shone, and 
the south wind never blew. It was nothing 
but a grey, chill, winter time that I lived 
through ; a time of spiritual death. 

Perhaps I was to blame for all this. Had 
I been more demonstrative: had I conde- 
scended to sue, to entreat, to caress, I dare 
say I might have softened him somewhat to 
the old shape. But I could not do this; 
the iron of my nature was too strong and 
too intolerant. So I left him to his own 
way, and left on his own head the curse or 
the blessing of his life. 

The examination for degrees came, and 
my son was plucked. He could not pass, 
even among the lowest of the lowest class. 
He wrote, in a careless, off-hand manner, 
about this new dishonor, saying, that it 
did not much signify, as he intended to be- 
come artist, Bedouin, Bohemian, Sagaburd, 
—any thing rather than a parson; and that 
M.A. would look worse than ridiculous after 
the name of an historical painter, or a 
marker at a billiard-table. I answered that 
he had my consent to any course of life he 
chose to adopt—a consent wrung from a 
shattered pride and ruined hopes—and that 
I was too indifferent to his future now to 
interfere in any of the details of its disgrace. 
But he did not know that this letter, so 
hard, and stern, and cold as it seemed, was 
written between tears and sobs; and, in the 
fitful bursts of such a storm of passionate 
anguish, as I never thought could sweep 
through my strong and chastened heart. 

He went to London ; which he said was 
the only field for him ; and, in a short time, 
he told me that he had begun to study art 
seriously; but that he feared he should 
never make much substantial progress. 

Time passed; fading ever into deeper, 
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duller gray, until ‘all the horizon round my 
life became soon black and mourning. 

I need scarcely say what disgust my son’s 
profession caused me. I had always held 
the artist-world as something different to 
and below ourselves, and should as soon 
have expected a child of mine to have turned 
mountebank of a strolling company as to 
have seen him take up painting as a profes- 
sion. No one knew, and none could see or 
guess, what I suffered; for I bore myself in 
my own manner, and hardened that I might 
strengthen myself. But this, coupled with 
the disgrace of his college failure, nearly broke 
my heart. 

One day a telegraphic message came from 
Derwent, requiring my instant presence in 
London. It was the only communication I 
had had from him for above a year; and, 
until I read his address in the message, I 
did not know where he lived. I hesitated 
at the first moment whether I should go 
or not; but the remembrance of my old 
love, rather than any present affection— 
no! that had been lived down in bis dis- 
grace!—determined me. And the evening 
saw me on my way to town. [ arrived at 
about eleven that night, and drove direct to 
the obscure street near Fitzroy Square where 
Derwent lived: a part of the town I had 
never known in my former days, and which 
sufficiently shocked me when I saw it. A 
dirty, coarse-looking woman opened the door 
to me, and, after a long time of insolent 
scrutiny, admitted me into a narrow hall, the 
close smell of which, and its neglect and filth, 
prepared me for the scene I had to witness 
upstairs. At the top of the house, in a 
low, squalid garret-room, worse than any be- 
longing to the meanest peasant on my estate, 
with daubs rather than pictures scattered 
confusedly about it ; with dirty strips of red 
and blue hung round at various points in 
hideous mockery of the bits of color artists 
delight in ; in the midst of one tangled mass 
of dirt, confusion, and poverty, crouching in 
bed beneath a heap of soiled blankets, lay 
my son, my only child, the one-time pride 
and glory of my life. Mercy! how he was 
changed! I should not have known him had 
I met him unexpectedly: he had not the 
faintest trace of resemblance with his former 
self. It was another man, more hideous and 
more degraded than the college roué who 
had so shocked and estranged me at Haredale. 
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By the side of the bed sat a pretty-looking 
woman, her hair dishevelled, her dress disor- 
dered, and dirty ; herself evidently a creature 
of the humblest class of society ; but with a 
certain frank good-nature in the midst of her 
vulgarity that I could imagine might have 
prepossessed some who were not quite 80 ex- 
clusive as myself. She gave me a broad, 
bold stare when E entered, not moving from 
her place till Derwent said in a languid tone, 
‘*My mother, Melly,” when she got up from 
the bed and offered me her hand. I was 
astonished—too startled to refuse it. She 
shook mine warmly, saying,— 

“0! how glad I am you have come!” 

I turned to Derwent, and I felt that my 
lips were set and my brows contracted as I 
looked at him inquiringly. I fancied that I 
saw a blush cross his pale, haggard face as 
he answered my silent inquiry by ‘‘ My wife, 
mother,” adding as he took her hand, ‘‘ and 
a good wife, too! ” 

I do not know what strange feeling took 
possession of me; but all the room grew 
dark, my son and that terrible creature 
faded into small dim specks; I thought I 
was dying and fell prone on the floor, for I 
fainted—the first and only time in my life 
that such a thing happened tome. When 
I recovered, I found they had placed me on 
the bed by my son: that fearful woman 
bending over me and tending me, I must 
confess, carefully and tenderly enough. 
Derwent was weeping; sobbing passionately. 
I felt his tears fall hot on my hand, as he 
kissed it again and again. I was bewil- 
dered. There was evidently a mystery in all 
this beneath the mere surface of degradation 
easy enough to read. But I was afraid of 
nothing now: it seemed to me as if nothing 
could be worse to hear than’ the shocking 
fact of his marriage with such a woman. 

When I had recovered sufficient physical 
strength to speak and move, I withdrew my- 
self from Derwent’s side, and placed myself 
on @ chair, fronting them both. 

‘Tell me frankly,"’ I said, ‘‘ the meaning 
of all this. Why have you sent for me? 
Why are you in thisstate? Why do J find 
you living the squalid life of a pauper, when 
your allowance ought to have kept you like 
a gentleman? Why have you married so 
far out of your own sphere?’”? And I 
shuddered, and they both saw I shuddered. 
“Without, too, telling me that you were 
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even engaged? Tell me what it all 
means!” 

‘It is a long story, mother,” said Der- 
went, trying hard to speak in a composed 
voice, but failing sadly in the effort, poor 
soul. ‘*I have been unfortunate, and I 
have been guilty, and between the two’’ 
(here he smiied with a flash of reckless 
gaiety more painful to witness than any de- 
spair) ‘‘I am done for. I have lost at play, 
heavily, the officers are after me, and I want 
you to save me mother ! ” 

‘* What do you mean Derwent? ’’ I asked, 
for he spoke so fast, and in such a changed 
voice—so weak, and yet so hoarse—that I, 
confused yet by my own sudden failure of 
strength, could not follow half he said. 

**T have committed forgery,’’ said Der- 
went, with terrible distinctness, ‘‘and if I 
cannot redeem the bill before to-morrow at 
noon, [ shall be arrested as a felon. Besides 
all this, I am dying of fever and ague.”’ 

Here that woman bent over him and 
kissed him, and I heard her whisper : 

**No, my Derwent, you shall not die, if 
Melly’s love can save you!” 

Had I been a man—had I been even a 
passionate woman—I should have struck her. 
I never knew before what passion might 
arise from mingled jealousy and disgust. 
But I conquered myself, and said in a cold, 
measured voice : 

‘* And what do you ask me to do for you, 
Derwent? ” 

I saw my son’s lips quiver ; I saw that 
woman’s face flush, and her hand involunta- 
rily clench, as she set her teeth, as if to 
keep back rebellious words. But Derwent, 
who had my blood in him, answered as 
coldly as I had spoken : 

“T want you to pay the forged bill, 
mother, and so to rescue me from the 
hulks.”” 

** For how much, Derwent? ” 

‘* For five thousand pounds! ”” 

“T have not got it,” I said. ‘I have 
not above twenty pounds at my bankers; 
with your allowance I live now up to my 
full income, and have not saved.” 

‘Ts there nothing to sell?’ exclaimed 
the woman, savagely, her large, black eyes 
glaring at me from under her tangled hair. 

‘* Hush, Melly!” said Derwent; ‘* do 
not interfere, you will only do harm, and 
make bad worse.” 
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‘* Curses on her proud, cold heart!” I 
heard her mutter. ‘It is she who has 
brought you to this by her pride and want of 
love!” 

‘* Well, mother,’’ said Derwent, ‘‘I can- 
not advise you what to do. If you have 
not got the money, and will not raise it for 
me, I must suffer for my own act. My last 
chance was to send to you; if that fails me, 
I can meet my fate like aman. I have been 
the only one to blame; and now that the 
punishment must come, I will not whine 
over my fate, nor swear I was ill-used inno- 
cence. I have been mad, reckless, head- 
strong, and unprincipled—I will not add un- 
manly cowardice to the list.’ 

There was something in his tone which 
went to my heart. Had he cowered or 
whined, I should have left him to his fate ; 
but the indomitable manhood with which he 
fronted his fate—sick, ill, deserted as he was 
—filled me with an admiration that stood 
somewhat instead of my old love. I felt 
my eyelids droop over my swollen eyes. I 
rose from my chair—not passionately, and 
yet with some irrepressible signs of emotion 
—I laid my hand on his shoulder, and said, 
(O! how I tried to steady my faltering voice, 
and how I failed! ): 

**T will not let you suffer, Derwent! To- 
morrow before noon this fearful evidence 
against you shall be cancelled and destroyed. 
Sleep in peace—you kave still a mother for 
your hour of need.”’ 

“God bless you, mother!’ cried Der- 
went, flinging his wasted arms round me, 
and burying his face in my bosom ; and, 
*©0, you have something of a mother’s: 
heart in you, after all,” said the woman, in. 
a softened voice, passing her coarse hand. 
caressingly over my shoulders. But through 
all the fur and velvet of my dress I felt her 
touch, like a repelling magnet, and shivered.. 
She took her hand away, more sadly I fan- 
cied than insolently; and I felt sorry that I 
had allowed my repugnance to be seen. 

‘* Ah, mother! ’’ said Derwent, “‘ yow and 
I have been unfairly matched. I needed a: 
freer life than that which you gave me when. 
under your control, and the consequence 
was, what it always is, that, when I got. my 
liberty, I carried it into license. And license 
leads to sin, mother, and sin to crime. It-is. 
a fatal union, but an inevitable one. If it 
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been utterly lost ; but she saved me when 
almost too late though, by giving me some- 
thing to love and live for. She is not of 
your station, mother,” continued Derwent, 
while the woman laughed, and chimed in 
with—‘* Thank God, no! I am no cold 
lady.” ‘But she has a heart that would 
do honor toa throne, and a power of love 
that you, mother ought to envy. I was 
glad to make my wife of one who dared be 
natural and dared be free.’’ 

“‘Tam glad, Derwent, that you are con- 
tented with your choice,” said I coldly, for 
I could not feign pleasure or participation ; 
‘‘our lives are to far sundered now to make 
your surroundings matters of much conse- 
quence to me. You have made your own 
life ; and, be it ill or well, little of its shadow 
or sunshine can fall upon me.” 

**Q, mother! ”’ said poor Derwent, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘‘ be, for once, good and lov- 
ing to me. I am weak and broken now, 
and you do not know howI have longed— 
hungered, mother—for your voice and words ; 
could they be only more loving and more 
kindly than they used to be. O, mother! if 
you had been softer to me; if you had 
drawn me to you and made yourself my 
friend, not only my monitress ; if you had 
been more the woman, and less the mere ab- 
stract principle, you might have saved me 
from all that has befallen me. God knows, 
I do not mean to reproach you,” he added 
passionately, ‘‘still less to throw on you 
‘the responsibility for sins which I alone 
ought to bear. You followed the instincts 
of your own nature; and, if that nature 
-did not accord with the needs of mine, that 
‘was not your fault, only my misfortune,’’ he 
added, with a faint attempt at his old, wild 
levity, but failing as once before, and falling 
to broken, child-like, yet not coward weeping 


‘again. 





And something broke in me too. My 
pride fell from me, like ice under the breath 
of summer, and I took my son to my heart 
as I had never taken him since he had lain 
cradled there in childhood. His wife, too 
—the artist’s model, the low-born daughter 
of a day laborer, the woman whose antece- 
dents I knew and felt would not bear close 
scrutiny—even she I suffered to kiss my 
cheek, and checked the shiver of disgust 
while she did so. 

But do not think that I am one of those 
lying pretences of instantaneous conversion. 
I did all for my boy that I promised. I 
redeemed his forged bill; I sold my estate, 
and established him in comfort and respecta- 
bility. But—that done, and done with iron 
nerves and unfeeling heart throughout—I 
wrote him an adieu forever, changed my 
name, and left the country, never to return. 
I could not live in England under the altered 
conditions of fortune and my child’s social 
retrogression—I, who had held my head s0 
high, who had worn the immaculate ermine 
with never a stain on its whiteness—I could 
not stay to be the scorn where I had so long 
been the envy of my circle. No, the pride 
which the excitement of passion had been 
able to meet could not be destroyed. What 
I was then I must still continue to be. My 
nature was not one either to change or to 
bend. I had never been able to contemplate 
disgrace with philosophy. In a country 
where I shall not be known, and under an 
assumed name, I may once more walk with 
my former dignity. If lower, according to 
our ideas, in social surroundings, at the least 
I shall be untouched in moral pride. No 
one there, can point at me as the mother of 
a possible felon; no one there, can say that 
a false education bore fatal fruit, and that 
pride and exclusiveness produced degradation 
and ruin. 





Sante or Cororep M.P.’s in Imprntan Par- 
‘LIAMENT.— 
‘** Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shaded livery of the burnished sun.’? 

— Othello. 

Can any of your readers recall to mind how 
many colored meméers ever sat in the House of 
‘Commons. I know of two instances only— 





(Dyce Sombre, and the ex-M.P. who repre- 
sented Lymington for many years, John Stew- 
art, Esq.) The bigoted anti-color party in the 
West Indies can never get over his election; but 
the auri sacra fames always carried him 
through. TI believe I am correct in saying, that 
neither of them troubled the house with a 
speech.—WVotes and Queries. 























SPRING IS COME.—LIFE RETURNING. 


From Dwight’s Journal of Music, June 5. 
THE FIFTIETH BIRTH-DAY OF AGASSIZ, 
THE NATURALIST.—MAY 28, 1857. 


[The following lines (as one will hardly need 
to be told) are by Longfellow, and were read 
among friends at a birthday dinner, which they 
will long keep in fresh remembrance. ] 


Ir was fifty years ago 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying : ‘‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee, 


*‘ Come, wander with me,’’ she said, 
** Into regions yet untrod; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’? 


And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear, old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvellous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold; 


And the mother at home says ‘‘ Hark ! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!”? . 


SPRING IS COME. 


Ye coax the timid verdure 
Along the hills of spring, 

Blue skies and gentle breezes, 
And soft clouds wandering. 

The choir of birds on budding spray, 
Loud larks in ether sing; 

A fresher pulse, a wider day, 
Give joy to every thing. 

The gay, translucent morning 
Lies glittering on the sea, 

The noonday sprinkles shadows 
Athwart the dasied lea : 

The round sun’s sinking, scarlet rim 
In vapor hideth he, 

The darkling hours are cool and dim, 
As vernal night should be. 


Our earth has not grown aged, 
With all her countless years; 

She works, and never wearies, 
Is glad, and nothing fears. 

The glow of air, broad land and wave 
Tn season reappears; 
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And shall, when slumber in the grave 
These human smiles and tears. 


0! rich in songs and colors, 
Thou joy-reviving Spring ! 
Some hopes are chill’d with winter 
Whose term thou canst not bring. 
Some voices answer not thy call 
When sky and woodland ring; 
Some faces come not back at all 
With primrose-blossoming. 


The distant-flying swallow, 
The upward-yearning seed, 
Find nature’s promise faithful, 
Attain tfeir humble meed. 
Great Parent ! Thou hast also form’d 
These hearts which throb and bleed; 
With love, truth, hope, their life hast warm’d, 
And what is best decreed. 
—Allingham’s Poems. 


LIFE RETURNING. 
AFTER WAR-TIME. 


0 LIFE, dear life, with sunbeam finger touching 
This poor, damp brow, or flying freshly 
past 
ee wings of mountain winds, or claspéd 
‘ast 
In links of visionary embraces, clutching 
Me from the yawning grave— 
Can I believe thou yet hast power to save? 


I see thee, O my life, like phantom giant, 
Stand on the hill-top, large against the 
dawn; 
"ys the night-black clouds retreating 





rawn; 

In aspect wonderful, with hope defiant, 
And so majestic grown, 

I scarce discern the image as my own. 


Those mists lift off, and through the vale re- 
splendent 
Behold the pathway of my years prolong ! 
Not without labor, yet for labor strong; 
Not without pain, but pain sublimed, transcend- 
ent, 
That by divinest laws 
Heart unto heart, and all hearts upwards, 
draws. 


O life, O love—your diverse tones bewildering 
Make silence, like two meeting waves of 
sound, 
And force @ lull in this world’s noisy 
round : 
I dream of wifely, white arms, lisp of chil- 
dren— 
Never of ended wars, 
Save kisses sealing honorable scars. 


Peace! No more battles: save the combat glo- 
rious 
To which all earth and heaven do witness 


stand : 
The sword o’ the spirit taking in my hand, 
I shall go forth, for in new fields vittorious 
The King yet grants that I 
His servant live, or His good soldier die. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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CHAPTER XXX.-——-AN ADVENTVRE. 


Ir was September—the time when all 
Englishmen of a certain ‘rank in life’ 
burn with unconquerable longings to get as 
far away from home as possible—and there 
was nothing remarkable in the appearance 
of this solitary traveller pacing along Calais 
pier—nothing remarkable, except his own 
personal appearance, which was of a kind 
not easily overlooked. There was nothing 
to be read in his embrowned but refined face, 
nor in his high thoughtful forehead. It was 
a face of thought, of speculation, of a great 
and vigorous intellectual activity ; but the 
haughty eyes looked at no one—the lips 
never moved even to address a child—there 
was no response to any ing glance of in- 
terest or inquiry. His head was turned to- 
wards England, over the long sinuous wel- 
tering waves of that stormy Bisons! which 
to-day pretended to be calm; but if he saw 
ue thing, it was something which appeared 
only in his own imagination—it was neither 
the far-away gleam, like a floating mist, of 
the white cliffs, nor the sunbeam coming 
down out of the heart of a cloud into the 
dark mid-current of that treacherous sea. 

He had no plan of travel—no settled in- 
tentions indeed of any kind—but had been 
roaming about these three months in the 
restlessness of suspense, waiting for definite 
intelligence before he decided on his further 
course. An often recurring fancy of return- 


ing home for a time had brought him to-day’ 


to this common highway of all nations from 
a secluded village among the Pyrenees; but 
he had not made up his mind to go home— 
he only lingered within sight of it, chafing 
his own disturbed spirit, and ready to be 
swayed by any momentary impulse. Though 
he had been disturbed for a time out of his 
study of the deepest secrets of human life, 
his mind was too eager not to have returned 
to it. He had come to feel that it would be 
sacrilege to proclaim again his own laboring 
and disordered thoughts in a place where he 
was set to speak of One, the very imagina- 
tion of whom, if it was an imagination, was 
so immeasurably exalted above his highest 
elevation. A strange poetic justice had come 
upon Lionel Rivers—prosecuted for his ex- 
treme views at the time when he ceased to 
make any show of holding them—separating 
himself from his profession, and from the 
very name of a believer, at the moment 
when it began to dawn upon him that he 
believed—and thrust asunder with a violent 
wrench and convulsion from the first and sole 
human creature who had come into his heart, 
at the very hour in which he discovered that 
his heart was no longer in his own power. 
He saw it all, the strange story of contradic- 
tory and perverse chances, and knew himself 





the greatest and strangest contradiction of 
the whole. 

He gave no attentlon whatever to what 
passed round him, yet he heard the foreign 
voices—the English voices—for there was no 
lack of his countrymen. It was growing 
dark rapidly, and the shadowy evening lights 
and mists were stealing faraway tosea. He 
turned to go back to his hotel, turning his 
face away from his own country, when at 
the moment a voice fell upon his ear, speak- 
ing his own tongue—* You will abet an im- 

ostor—you who know nothing of English 
aw, and arealready a marked man.’’ These 
were the words spoken in a very low, clear, 
hissing tone, which Lionel heard distinctly 
only because it was well known to him. 
The speaker was wrapt in a great cloak, with 
a travelling-cap over his eyes; and the per- 
son he addressed was a little vivacious 
Italian, with a long olive face, smooth-shaven 
cheeks, and sparkling lively eyes, who seemed 
much disconcerted and doubtful what to do. 
The expression of Lionel’s face changed in 
an instant—he woke out of his moody dream 
to alert and determined action; he drew 
back a step to let them pass, and then fol- 
lowed, The discussion was animated and 
eager between them, sometimes in English, 
eometimes in Italian, apparently as caprice 
guided the one or the other. Lionel did not 
listen to what they said, but he followed 
them home. 

The old Italian parted with his companion 
at the door of the hotel where Lionel himself 
was lodged; there the Englishman in the 
cloak and cap lingered to make an appoint- 
ment. ‘‘ At eleven to-morrow,”’ said again 
that sharp hissing voice. Lionel stepped 
aside into the shadow as the stranger turned 
reluctantly away ; he did not care for mak- 
ing further investigations to ascertain his 
identity—it was Lord Winterbourne. 

He took the necessary steps immediately. 
It was easy to find out where the Italian was, 
in a little room at the top of the house, the 
key of which he paused to take down before 
he went up stairs. Lionel waited again till 
the old man had made his way to his loft 
lodging. He was very well acquainted wit 
all the details of Louis’s case; he had, in 
fact, seen Charlie Atheling a few days before 
he left London, and satisfied himself of the 
nature of his young kinsman’s claim—it was 
too important to himself to be forgotten. 
He remembered perfectly the Italian doctor 
Serrano who had been present, and could 
testify to the marriage of the late Lord 
Winterbourne. Lionel scaled the great stair- 
case half-a-dozen steps at a time, and reached 
the door immediately after the old man had 
entered, and before he had struck his light. 
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The Rector knocked softly. With visible 
gy and in a sharp tone of self- 

efence, the Italian called out in very good 
French to know who was there. Dr. Serrano 
was a patriot and a plotter, and used to 
domiciliary visitations. Lionel answered him 
in English, asked if he were Dr. Serrano, 
and announced himself as a friend of Charles 
Atheling. Then the door opened slowly and 
with some jealousy. Lionel passed into the 
room without waiting for an invitation. 
“ You are going to England on a matter of 
the greatest importance,’’ said the Rector, 
with excitement—* to restore the son of your 
friend to his inheritance; yet I find you, 
with the serpent at your ear, listening to 
Lord Winterbourne.” 

The Italian started back in amaze. ‘‘ Are 
you the devil?’ said Doctor Serrano, with a 
comical perturbation. 

‘* No; instead of that, you have just left 
him,’’ said Lionel; ** but ben a friend, and 
know all. This man persuades you not to 

0 on—by accident I caught the sound of 
is voice saying so. He has the most direct 
reonal interest in the case; it is ruin and 
isgrace to him. Your testimony may be of 
the greatest importance—why do you linger? 
why do you listen to him?” 

‘ Really, you are hot-headed ; it isso with 
youth,” said Dr. Serrano, ‘‘ when we will 
move heaven and earth for one friend. He 
tells me the child is dead—that this is 
another. I know not—it may be true.”’ 

‘¢It is not true,’’ said Lionel. ‘I will 
tell you who I am—the next heir if Lord 
Winterbourne is the true holder of the title 
—there is my card. I have the strongest in- 
terest in resisting this claim if I did not 
know it to be true. It can be proved that 
this is the same boy who was brought from 
Italy an infant. I can prove it myself; it 
is known to a whole village. If you choose 
it, confront me with Lord Winterbourne.’’ 

‘*No; I believe you—you are a gentle- 
man,’’ said Doctor Serrano, turning over the 
card in his hand—and the old man added 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ and a hero for a friend! ”” 

‘* You believe nie?’’ said Lionel, who 
could not restrain the painful smile which 
crossed his face at the idea of his heroism in 
the cause of Louis. ‘* Will you stay then 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Lorp Wintersourne had been in Italy, 
going over the ground which Charlie Athe- 
ing had examined 80 carefully. Miss Anas- 
tasia’s proverb was coming true. He who 
all his life had been so wary, began to calcu- 
late madly, with an insane disregard of all 
the damning facts against him, on overturn- 
ing, by one bold stroke, the careful fabric of 
the young lawyer. He sought out and 
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another hour within reach of Lord Winter- 
bourne ?”’ 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders. ‘I 
will break with him; he is ever false,’’ said 
the old man. ‘‘ What besides can I do?”’ 

‘¢T will tell you said Lionel. ‘‘ The boat 
sails in an hour—come with me at once, let 
me see you safe in England. I shall attend 
to your comfort with all my power. There 
is time for a good English bed at Dover, and 
an undisturbed rest. Doctor Serrano, for 
‘the sake of the oppressed, and because you 
are a philosopher, and understand the weak- 
ness of human nature, will you come with 
me?”’ 

The Italian glanced lovingly at the couch 
which invited him—at the slippers and the 
pipe which waited to make him comfortable 
—then he glanced up at the dark and reso- 
lute countenance of Lionel, who, high in his 
chivalric honor, was determined rather to 
sleep at Serrano’s door all night than to let 
him out of his hands. ‘ Excellent young 
man! you are not a philosopher! ’”’ said the 
rueful doctor ; but he had a quick eye, and 
was accustomed to judge men. ‘Iwill go 
with you,’’ he added seriously, ‘‘ and some 
time, for liberty and Italy, you will do as 
much for me.” 

It was a bargain, concluded on the spot. 
An hour after almost within sight of Ca 
Winterbourne, who was pacing the gloomy 
pier by —_ in his own gloom of guilty 
thought, the old man and the young man 
embarked for England. A few hours later 
the little Italian mont under an English roof, 
and the young Englishman Jooked up at the 
dizzy cliff, and down at the foaming sea, too 
much excited to think of rest. The next 
morning Lionel carried off his prize to Lon- 
don, and left him in the hands of Charlie 
Atheling. Then, seeing no one, speaking 
to no one, without lingering an hour in his 
native country, he turned back and went 
away. He had made up his mind now to 
remain at Calais till the matter was entirely 
decided—then to resign his benefice—and 
then, with things and not thoughts around 
him in the actual press and contact of com- 
mon life, to read, if he could, the grand 
eg of a true existence, and decide his 
ate. t 


«THE TRIAL. 


found the courier Monte, whom he himself 
had established in his little mountain-inn. 
Monte was a faithful servant enough to his 
employer of the time, but he was not a. 
lous, and had no great conscience. e 
undertook, without much objection, for the 
hire which Lord Winterbourne gave him, to - 
say any thing Lord Winterbourne pleased. 





He had been present at the marriage; and 
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if the old doctor could have been delayed, 
or turned back, or even kidnapped—which 
was in the foiled plotter’s scheme, if nothing 
better would serve—Monte, being the sole 
witness of the ceremony present, might have 
made it out a mock marriage, or at least 
delayed the case, and thrown discredit upon 
the union. It was enough to show what 
mad shifts even a wise intriguer might be 
driven to trust in. He believed it actually 
possible that judge and jury would ignore 
all the other testimony, and trust to the un- 
Seog word of his lying witness. He 
did not pause to think, tampering with 
truth as he had been all his life, and trust- 
ing no man, what an extreme amount of 
credulity he expected for himself. 

But even when Dr. Serrano escaped him— 
when the trial drew nearer day by day— 
when Louis’ agents came in person, respect- 
ful and urgent, to make their statement to 
him—and when he became aware that his 
case was naught, and that he had no evi- 
dence whatever to depend on save that of 
Monte, his wild confidence did not yield. 
He refused with disdain every offer of a com- 
promise ; he commanded out of his presence 
the bearers of that message of forbearance 
and forgiveness ; he looked forward with a 
blind defiance of his fate miserable to see. 
He gave orders that preparations should be 
made at Winterbourne for the celebration of 
his approaching triumph. That autumn he 
had invited to his house a larger party than 
usual ; and though few came, a those the 
least reputable, there was no want of sports- 
men in the covers, nor merrymakers at the 
Hall: he himself was restless, and did not 
continue there, even for the sake of his 
mi but made incessant journeys to Lon- 

on, and kept in constant personal attend- 
ance on himself the courier Monte. He was 
the object of incessant observation, and the 
gossip of half the county: he had many 
enemies; and many of those who were dis- 
posed to take his part, had heard and been 
convinced by the story of Louis. Almost 
every one, indeed, who did hear of it, and 
remembered the boy in his neglected but 
noble youth, felt the strange probability and 
vraisemblance of the tale; and as the time 
drew nearer, the interest grew. It was 
known that the new claimant of the title 
lived in Miss Anastasia’s house, and that she 
was the warmest supporter of his claim. 
The people of Banburyshire were proud of 
Miss Anastasia ; but she was Lord Winter- 
bourne’s enemy. Why? That old tragedy 
began to be spoken of once more in whispers ; 
other tales crept into circulation ; he was a 
bad man: everybody knew something of him 
—enough ground to judge him on; and if 
he was capable of all these, was he not capa- 
ble of this? 
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As the public voice grew thus, like the 
voice of doom, the doomed man went on in 
his reckless and unreasoning confidence ; the 
warnings of his opponents aad of his friends 
seemed to be alike fruitless. No extent of 
self-delusion could have justified him at any 
time in thinking himself popular, yet he 
seemed to have a certain insane conviction 
now, that he had but to show himself in the 
court to produce an immediate reaction in 
his favor. He even said so, shaken out of 
all his old self-restrained habits, boasting 
with a vain braggadocio to his guests at the 
Hall ; and people began, with a new impulse 
of pity, to wonder if his reason was touched, 
mel to hint vaguely to each other that the 
shock had unsettled his mind. 

The trial came on at the next assize; it 
was long, elaborate, and painful. On the 
very eve of this momentous day, Louis him- 
self had addressed an appeal to his uncle, 
begging him, at the last moment when he 
could withdraw with honor, to accept the 
compromise so often and so anxiously pro- 

d tohim. Lord Winterbourne tore the 
etter in two, and put it in his pocket-book. 
‘‘T shall use it,” he said to the messenger, 
‘‘when this busincss is over, to light the 
bonfire on Badgeley Hill.”’ 

The trial came on accordingly, without 
favor or private arrangement—a fair struggle 
of force against force. The evidence on the 
side of the prosecutor was laid down clearly, 
particular by particular; the marriage of 
the late Lord Winterbourne to the young 
Italian—the entry in his pocket-book, sworn 
to by Miss Anastasia—the birth of the 
children—their journey from Italy to Lon- 
don, from London to Winterbourne—and 
the identity of the boy Louis with the pres- 
ent claimant of the title—clearly, —, 
deliberately, every thing was proved. It 
took two days to go over the evidence ; then 
came the defence. Without an overwhelm- 
ing array of witnesses on the other side— 
without proving perjury on the part of these 
—what could Lord Wintebounns answer to 
such a charge as this? 

Iie commenced, through his lawyer, by a 
vain attempt to brand Louis over again with 
illegitimacy, to sully the name of his dead 
brother, and represent him a villanous de- 
ceiver. It was allowed, without contro- 
versy, that Louis was the son of the old lord ; 
and then Monte was placed in the witness- 
box to prove that the marriage was a mock 
marriage, 80 skilfully performed as to cheat 
herself, her family, the old quick-witted 
Serrano, whose testimony had pleased every 
one—all the people present, in short, except 
his own acute and philosophical self. 

The fellow was Dold, clever, and scrupu- 
lous, but he was not prepared for such an 
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ordeal. His attention distracted by the 
furious contradictory gestures of Dr. Ser- 
rano, whose cane could scarcely be kept out 
of action—by the stern, steady glance of 
Miss Anastasia, whom he recognized—he 
was no match for the skilful cross-examiners 
who had him in hand. He hesitated, pre- 
varicated, altered his testimony. He held, 
with a grim obstinacy, to unimportant 
trifles, and made admissions at the same 
moment which struck at the very root of his 
own credibility as a witness. He was finally 
ordered to sit down by the voice of the judge 
himself, which rung in the fellow’s ears like 
thunder. That was all the case for the 
defence! Even Lord Winterbourne’s coun- 
sel colored for shame as he made the misera- 
ble admission. The jury scarcely left the 
court ; there was no ia tremaining on the 
mind of the audience. The verdict was 
pronounced solemnly, like a passionless voice 
of justice, as it was, for the plaintiff. There 
was no applause—no exultation—a universal 
human Coaver and disgust at the strange 
depravity they had just witnessed, put down 
every demonstration of feeling. People 
drew away from the neighborhood of Lord 
Winterbourne as from a man ina pestilence. 
He left the court almost oe with 
his hat over his eyes—his witness following 
as he best could; then came a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling. The best men in the county 
hurried towards Louis, who sat, pale and 
excited, by the side of his elder and his 


younger sister. Congratulatory good wishes 

ured upon him on every side. As they 
eft the court slowly, a guard of honor sur- 
rounded this heir and hero of romance ; and 
as he emerged into the street the air rang 
with a cheer for the new Lord Winterbourne. 
They called him ‘‘ My lord,’’ as he stood on 
the step of Miss Anastasia’s carriage, which 
she herself entered as if it had been a car of 
triumph. She called him ‘My lord,”’ 
making @ a Obeisance to him, as a 
mother might have done to her son, a new- 
made king ; and they drove off slowly, with 
riders in their train, amid the eager observa- 
tion of all the passengers—the new Lord 
Winterbourne! 

The old one hastened home on foot, no 
one observing him—followed far off, like a 
shadow, by his attendant villain—unob- 
served, and almost unheeded, entered the 
Hall; thrust with his own hand some nec- 
essaries into his travelling-bag, gathered his 
cloak around him, and was gone. Winter- 
bourne Hall that night was left in the cus- 
tody of the strangers who had been his 
guests, an uneasy and troubled company, all 
occupied with projects of departure to-mor- 
row. Once more the broad chill moonlight 
fell on the noble park, as when Louis and 
his sister, desolate and friendless, passed out 
from its lordly gates into midnight and the 
vacant world. Scarcely a year! but whata 
change upon all the actors and all the 
sions of that moonlight October night ! 





CHAPTER XXXII.—ESPOUSALS. 


Ir was winter, but the heavens were 


* bright—a halcyon day among the December 


glooms. All the winds lay still among the 
withered ferns, making a sighing chorus in 
the underground of Badgeley Wood; but 
the white clouds, thinner than the clouds of 
summer, lay becalmed upon the chill blue 
sky, and the sun shone warm under the 
hedgerows, and deluded birds were perching 
out upon the hawthorn boughs; the green 
grass brightened under the morning light ; 
the trees which had no leaves clustered their 
branches together, with a certain pathos in 
their nakedness, and madea trellised shadow 
here and there over the wintry stream ; and, 
noble as in the broadest summer, in the 
sheen of the December sunshine lay Oxford, 
jewelled like a bride, gleaming out upon the 
tower of Maudlin, flashing abroad into the 
firmament from fair St. Mary, twinkling 
with innumerable gem-points from all the 
lesser cupolas and spires. In the midst of 
all, this sunshine retreated in pure defeat 
and failure, from that sombre old heathen, 
with his heavy dome—but only brightened 
all the more upon those responsive and 
human inhabitants dwelling there from the 


olden ages, and native to the soil. There 
was @ fresh breath from the broad country, 
a hum of life in the air, a twitter of hardy 
birds among the trees. It was one of those - 
days which belong to no season, but come, 
like single blessings, one by one, throwing a 
leam across the darker half of the year. 
hough it was in December instead of May, 
it was as fair ‘‘ a bridal of the earth and 
sky ”’ as poet could have wished to see; but 
the season yielded no flowers to strew upon 
the grassy footpath between the Old Wood 
Lodge and the little church of Winter- 
bourne: they did not need them who trode 
that road to-day. 

Hush, they are coming home—seeing 
nothing but an indefinite splendor in the 
earth and in the sky—sweet in the dews of 
their youth—touched to the heart—to that 
very depth and centre where lie all ecstasies 
and tears. Walking together arm in arm, 
in their young humility—scarcely aware of 
the bridal train behind them—in an en- 
chantment of their own; now coming back 
to that old little room, with its pensive old 
memories of hermit life and solitude—this 
quiet old place, which never before was 
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lighted up with such a gleam of splendid 
fortune and happy hope. 

You would say it was Marian Atheling, 
‘¢ with the smile on her lip, aad the tear 
in her eye’’—the very same lovely vision 
whom the lad Louis saw some eighteen 
months ago at the garden-gate. But you 
would be mistaken ; for it is not Marian—it 
is the young Lady Winterbourne. This one 
is quite as beautiful for a consolation— 
almost more so in her bridal blush, and sun- 
shine, and tears—and for a whole hour by 
the village clock has been a peeress of the 
realm. 

This is what it has come to after all— 
what they must all come to, those innoéent 
young people—even Rachel, who is as wild 
as a child, in her first genuine and una- 
larmed outburst of youthful jubilation— 
even Agnes, who through all this joy carries 
a certain thoughtful remembrance in her 
dark eyes—possibly even Charlie, who fears 
no man, but isa little shy of every woman- 
kind younger than Miss Anastasia. There 
are only one or two strangers; but the 
party almost overflows Miss Bridget’s parlor, 
where the old walls smile with flowers, and 
the old apartment, like an ancient hand- 
maid, receives them with a prim and antique 
grace—a little doubtful, yet half hysterical 
with joy. 

But it does not last very long, this crown- 
ing festival. By-and-by the hero and the 
heroine go away; then the guests one by 
one; then the family, a little languid, a 
little moved with the first inroad among 
them, disperse to their own apartments, or 
to a meditative ramble out of doors; and 
when the twilight falls, you could almost 
suppose Miss Bridget, musing too over the 
story of another generation, sitting before 
the fire in her great old chair, with no com- 
panion but the flowers. 

This new event seemed somehow to con- 
solidate and make certain that wonderful 
fortune of Louis, which until then had 
looked almost too much like a romance to be 
realized. His uncle had made various 


** Tre Winterbournes ” had been for some 
time at home—they were now in London, 
and Marian had appeared at court in the 
full splendor of that young beauty of hers, 
which never had dazzled any one at home as 
it dazzled every one now. She and her 
handsome young husband were the lions of 
the season, eagerly sought after in ‘‘ the best 
society.’’ Their story had got abroad, as 
stories which are at all remarkable have 
such a wonderful faculty of getting; and 
strangers whom Marian had never seen be- 
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efforts to question and set aside the verdict 
which transferred to the true heir his name 
and inheritance—efforts in which even the 
lawyers whom he had employed at the trial, 
and who were not over-scrupulous, had re- 
fused any share. The attempt was entirely 
fruitless—an insane resistance to the law, 
which was irresistible; and the Honorable 
Reginald Rivers, whom some old sycophants 
who came in his way still flattered with his 
old title, was now at Baden, a great man 
enough in his own circle, rich in the allow- 
ance from his nephew, which he was no 
longer too proud to accept. He alone of 
all men expressed any a of 
Louis’ marriage—he whose high sense of 
family honor revolted from the idea of a 
mesalliance—and one other individual, who 
had something of a more reasonable argu- 
ment. We hasten to extract, according toa 
former promise, the following pathetic para- 
graph from the pages of the Mississipp: Ga- 
zelle: 

‘*T have just heard of the marriage of the 
young Lord W——with the beautiful M 
——A——. Well!—is that so wonderful? 
O, visionary dream! That thou shouldst 


argain—the most ordinary arrangement of 
this conventional and rotten life? What is 
a heart in comparison with a title?—true 
love in the balance of a coronet? O, my 
country, ¢hou hast not come to this! But 
for these mercenary and heartless parents— 
but for the young mind dazzled with the 
splendid cheat of rank—O heaven, what 
true felicity—what poetic rapture—what a 


was beautiful as the day when it breaks 
upon the rivers and the mountains of my 
native land! It is enough—a poet’s fate 
would have been all incomplete with- 
out this fiery trial. Farewell, M——! 
Farewell, lovely deluded victim of a false 
society! Some time out of your hollow 
splendor you will think of a true heart and 
weep !”’ 


ance—charmed to know her sister, who had 
so much genius, and wrote such delightful 
books, and most extraordinary of all, ex- 
tremely curious and interested about Char- 
lie, the wonderful young brother who had 
found out the mystery. At one of the fash- 
ionable assemblies, where Louis and Marian, 
Rachel and Agnes, were pointed out eager! 

on all sides, and commented upon as “ ooh 
fresh unsophisticated young creatures—such 


a group! so picturesque, 80 interesting! ’’ 


they became aware, all of them, with differ- 





fore, were delighted to make her acquaint- 


ent degrees of embarrassment and pain, that 


ause to comment upon a common British. 


home thou mightst have seen! For she . 
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Mrs. Edgerley was in the company. Louis 
found her out last of all. She could not 
possibly fail to notice them ; and the young 
man, anxious to save her pain, made up his 
mind at once to be the first to address her. 
He went forward gravely, with more than 
usual deference in his manner. She recog- 
nized him in a moment, started with a little 
surprise and a momentary shock, but. im- 
mediately rushed forward. with her most 
charming air of enthusiasm, caught his 
hand, and overwhelmed him with congratu- 
lations. ‘‘ O, I should be so shocked if you 
supposed that I entertained any prejudice 
because of poor dear papa!’ cried Mrs. 
Edgerley. ‘Of course he meant no harm ; 
of course he did not know any better. I 
am so charmed tosee you! I am sure we 
shall make most capital cousins and firm 
allies. Positively you look quite grave at 
me. QO, I assure you family feuds are en- 
tirely out of fashion, and no one ever quar- 
= with me! Tam dying to see those sweet 
irls ! 

. And very much amazed, and filled with 
great pence. those sweet girls were, 
when Mrs. Edgerly came up to them, lean- 
ing upon Louis’ arm, bestowed upon them 
all a shower of those light perfumy kisses 
which Marian and Agnes remembered so 
well, and, declaring Lady Winterbourne far 
too young for a chaperone, took her place 
among them. Amazed as they were at this 
sudden renewal of old friendship, none of 
them desired to resist it; and before they 
were well aware, they found themselves 
engaged, the whole party, to Mrs. Edgerley’s 
next ‘* reception,’”’ when ‘‘ every one would 
be so charmed to see them!’ ‘¢ Positively, 
my love, you are looking quite lovely,” 
whispered the fine lady into the shrinking 
ear of Marian. ‘‘I always said so. I con- 
stantly told every one you were the most 
perfect little beauty in the world; and then 
that charming book of Miss Atheling’s, 
which every one was wild about! and your 
brother—now, do you know, I wish so very 
much to know your brother. O, I am sure 
you could persuade him to come to my 
Thursday. Tell him every one comes; no 
one ever refuses me! I shall send him a 
card to-morrow. Now, may I leave my 
cause in your hands?’’ 

‘* We will try,” said Marian, who, though 
she bore her new dignities with extraordinary 
self-possession on the whole, was undeniably 
shy of Agnes’ first fashionable patroness. 
The invitation was taken up as very good 
fun indeed, by all the others. They 
resolved to make a general assault upon 
Charlie, and went home in great glee with 
their undertaking. Nor was Charlie, after 
all, so hard to be moved as they expected. 
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He twisted the pretty note in his big fingers 
with somewhat grim amusement, and said 
he did not mind. With this result Mrs. 
Atheling showed the greatest delight, for the 

ood mother began to speculate upon a wife 

or Charlie, and to be rather afraid of some 
humble beauty catching her boy’s eye before 
he had ‘‘ seen the world.” 

With almost the feeling of people in a 
dream, Agnes and Marian entered once 
more those well-remembered rooms of Mrs. 
Edgerley, in which they had gained their 
first glimpse of the world; and Charlie, less 
demonstrative of his feelings, but not with- 
out a remembrance of the past, entered 
these same portals where he had exchanged 
that first glance of instinctive enmity with 
the former Lord Winterbourne. The change 
was almost too extraordinary to be realized 
even by the persons principally concerned. 
Marian, who had been but Agnes Atheling’s 
pretty and shy sister, came in now first of 
the party, the wife of the head of her for- 
mer patroness’ family. Agnes, a diffident 
young genius then, full of visionary ideas of 
fame, had now her own known and ac- 
knowledged place, but had gone far beyond 
it, in the heart which did not palpitate an 
longer with the glorious yours fancies of 
@ visionary ambition ; and Charlie, last of 
all—Charlie, who had tumbled out of the 
Islington fly to take charge of his sisters—a 
big ce. clumsy and manful, whom Lord 
Winterbourne smiled at, as he passed with 
his ungenial smile—Charlie, almost single 
handed, had thrust the usurper from his 
seat, and placed the true heir in his room. 
No wonder that the Athelings were some- 
what dizzy with recollections when they 
came among all the fashionable people who 
were charmed to see them, and found their 
way at last to the boudoir where Agnes and 
Marion had looked at the faces and the dia- 
monds, on that old Thursday of Mrs. Edger- 
ley’s, which sparkled still in their recollec- 
tion, the beginning of their fate. 

But though Louis and Marian, and Agnes 
and Rachel, were all extremely attractive, 
had more or less share in the romance, and 
were all more or less handsome, Charlie was 
without dispute the lion of the night. Mrs. 
Edgerley fluttered about with him, holding 
his great arm with her pretty hand, and in- 
troducing him to every one; and with a 
smile, rueful, comical, half embarrassed, 
half ludicrous, Charlie, who continued to be 
very shy of ladies, suffered himself to be 
dragged about by the fashionable enchant- 
ress. He had very little to say—he was 
such a big fellow, so unmanageable in a 
delicate crowd of fine ladies, with draperies 
like gossamer, and, to do him justice, very 
much afraid of the dangerous steering ; but 
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Charlie’s ‘‘ manners,’’ though they would 
have overwhelmed with distress his anxious 
mother, rather added to his ‘* success.’’ 
‘«Tt was he who conducted the whole case.”’ 
‘IT do not wonder! Look, what a noble 
head! What a self-absorbed expression! 
What a power of concentration! ’’ were 
the sweet and audible whispers which rang 
around him ; and the more sensible observers 
of the scene, who saw the secret humor in 
Charlie’s upper-lip, slightly curved with 
amusement, acute, but not unkindly, and 
caught now and then a gleam of his keen 
eye, which, when it met with a response, 
always made a momentary brightening of 
the smile—were disposed to give him full 
credit for all the power imputed to him. 
Mrs. Edgerley was in the highest delight— 
he was a perfect success fora lion. Lions, 
as this patroness of the fine arts knew by 
experience, were sadly apt to betray them- 
selves, to be thrown off their balance, to 
talk nonsense. But Charlie, who was not 
given to talking, who was still so delightfully 
clumsy, and made such a wonderful bow, 
was perfectly charming; Mrs. Edgerley 
declared she was quite in love with him. 
After all, natural feeling put out of the 
question, she had no extraordinary occasion 
to identfy herself with the resentments or 
enmities of that ruined plotter at Baden ; 


and he must have been a worthy father, in- 
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deed, who had moved Mrs. Edgerley to shut 
her heart or her house to the handsome 
oung couple, whom everybody delighted to 
noe or to the hero of a fashionable 
romance, which was spoken of everywhere. 
She had no thought of any such sacrifice ; 
she estabiished the most friendly relations 
instantly with her charming young cousins. 
She extended the kindly title, with the most 
fascinating amiability, to Agnes and Char- 
lie. She overwhelmed the young lawyer 
with compliments and invitations. Ile had 
a much stronger hold upon her fickle fancy 
than the author of Hope Hazlewood. Mrs. 
Edgerley was delighted to speak to all her 
acquaintances of Mr. Atheling, ‘* who con- 
ducted all the case against poor dear papa— 
did “7 thing himself I assure you—and 
such a charming modesty of genius, such a 
wonderful force and character! 0, any one 
may be jealous who pleases; I cannot help 
it. I quite adore that clever young man.” 

Charlie took it all very quietly ; he con- 
cerned himself as little about the adoration 
of Mrs. Edgerley, as he did about the 
secret scrutiny of his mother concerning 
every young woman who chanced to cross 
the path of her son. Young women were 
the only created things whom Charlie was 
afraid of and what his own secret thoughts 
might be upon this important question, 
nobody could tell. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—-SETTLING DOWN. 


Many lesser changes had been involved in 
the great revolution which made the name- 
less Louis head of the family, and conferred 
upon him the estates and title of Lord Win- 
terbourne : scarcely any one, indeed, in the 
immediate circle of the two families of 
Rivers and Atheling, the great people and 
the small remained uninfluenced by the change 
of sovereignty, except Miss Anastasia, whose 
heart om household charities were mani- 
festly widened, but to whom no other change 
except the last, and grand one, was like to 
come. The Rector kept his word ; as soon 
as he heard of the definite settlement of that 
great question of Louis’ claim, he himself 
resigned his benefice; and one of the first 
acts of the new Lord Winterbourne was to 
answer the only request of Lionel, by con- 
ferring it upon Mr. Mead. After that, Lionel 
made a settlement upon his sister of all the 
property which belonged to them, enough 
to make a modest maidenly income for the 
gentle invalid, and keep her in possession of 
all the little luxuries which seemed essential 
to her life. For himself he retained a 
legacy of a thousand pounds which had 
been left to him several years before. This 
was the last that was known of the Rector 
—he disappeared into entire gloom and ob- 





scurity after he had made this final arrange- 
ment. It was sometimes possible to hear of 
him, for English travellers, journeying 
through unfamiliar routes, did: not fail to 
note the wandering English gentleman who 
seemed to travel for something else than 
pleasure, and whose motives and objects no 
one knew; but where to look for him next, 
or what his occupations were, neither Louis 
nor his friends, in spite of all their anxious 
inquiries, could ever ascertain. 

And Mr. Mead was now the rector, and 
reigned in Lionel’s stead. A new rectory, 
ail gabled and pinnacled, more ‘correct ’’ 
than the model it followed, and truer to its 
period than the truest original in Christen- 
dom, rose rapidly between the village and 
the Hall; and Mr. Mead, whose altar had 
been made bare by the iconoclastic hands of 
authority, began to exhibit some little alter- 
ation in his opinions as he grew older, held 
modified views as to the priesthood, and cast 
an eye of visible kindness upon the Honora- 
ble Rachel Rivers. The sentiment, how- 
ever, was not at all reciprocal; no one be- 
lieved that Rachel was really as old as Louis 
—older than the pretty matron Marian, 
older even than Agnes. She had never been 
a girl until now—and Rachel cared a great 
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deal more for the invalid Lucy in her noise- 
less shadowy chamber in the Old Wood 
House, than for all the rectors and all the 
curates in the world. She was fancy free, 
and promised to remain so; and Marian had 
already begun with a little horror to enter- 
tain the idea that Rachel possibly might 
never marry at all. 

The parent Athelings themselves were not 
unmoved by the changes of their children. 
Charlie was to be received as a partner into 
the firm which Mr. Foggo, by dint of habit, 
still clung to, as soon as he had attained his 
one-and-twentieth year. Agnes, as these 
quiet days went on, grew both in reputation 
and in riches, girl though she still was; and 
the youngest of them was Lady Winter- 
bourne! All these great considerations 
somewhat dazzled the eyes of the confidential 
clerk of Messrs Cash, Ledger, & Co., as he 
turned over his books upon that desk where 
he had once placed Agnes’ fifty-pound notes, 
the beginning of the family fortune. Belle- 
vue came to be mightily out of the way 
when Louis and Marian were in town living 
in so different a quarter; and Mr. Atheling 
wearied of the City, and Mamma concluded 
that the country air would be a great deal 
better for Bell and Beau. So Mr. Atheling 
accepted a retiring allowance, the half of his 

revious income, from the employers whom 

e had served so long. The whole little 
household, even including Susan, removed to 
the country, where Marian had been de- 
lighting herself in the superintendence of 
the two or three additional rooms built to 
the Old Wood Lodge, which were so great a 
surprise to Mamma when she found them, 
risen as at the touch of a fairy’s wand. The 
family settled there at once in unpretending 
comfort, taking farewell affectionately of 
Miss Willsie and Mr. Foggo, but not forget- 
ting Bellevue. 

And here Agnes pursued her vocation, 
making very little demonstration of it, the 
main pillar for the mean time, and crownin 
glory of her father’s house. Her own min 
and imagination had been profoundly im- 

ressed, almost in spite of herself, by that 
ast known act of Lionel’s—his hasty jour- 
ney to London with Dr. Serrano. It was 
the kind of act beyond all others to win 
upon a temperament so generous and sensi- 
tive, which a more ostentatious generosity 
might have disgusted and repelled; and 
perhaps the very uncertainty in which they 
remained concerning him kept up the lurk- 
ing ‘‘ interest” in Agnes Atheling’s heart. 
It was possible he might appear any day at 
their. very doors; it was possible that he 
never might be seen again. It was not easy 
to avoid speculating upon him—what he 
was thinking, where he was?—and when, 





in that spontaneous delight of her young 
genius, which yet had suffered no diminu- 
tion, Agnes’ thoughts glided into imperson- 
ation, and fairy figures gathered round her, 
and one by one her fables grew, in the 
midst of the thread of story—in the midst 
of what people called, to the young au- 
thor’s amusement, ‘*an elaborate develo 
ment of character, the result of great study 
and observation ”’—thoughts came to he 
mind, and words to her lips, which she sup- 
posed no one could thoroughly understand 
save one. Almost unconsciously she shad- 
owed his circumstances and his story in 
many a bright imagination of her own ; and 
contrasted with the real one half-a-dozen 
imaginary Lionels, yet always ending in 
finding him the noblest type of action in 
in that great crisis of hiscareer. It blended 
somehow strangely with all that was most 
serious in her work ; for when Agnes had 
to speak of faith, she spoke of it with the 
fervor with which one addresses an individ- 
ual, opening her heart to show the One 
great Name enshrined in it to another, who, 
woe for him, in his wanderings so sadly 
friendless, knew not that Lord. 

So the voice of the woman who dwelt at 
home went out over the world; it charmed 
multitudes who thought of nothing but the 
story it told, delighted-some more who rec- 
ognized that sweet faulty grace of youth, 
that generous young directness and simplic- 
ity which made the fable truth. If it ever 
reached to one who felt himself addressed in 
it, who knew the words, the allusions, that 
noble craft of genius, which, addressing all, 
had still a private voice for one—if there 
was such a man somewhere, in the desert or 
among the mountains far away, wandering 
where he seldom heard the tongue of his 
country, and never saw a face he recog- 
nized, Agnes never knew. 

But after this fashion time went on with 
them all. Then there came a second heir, 
another Louis, to the Hall at Winterbourne 
—and it was very hard to say whether this 
young gentleman’s old aunt or his young 
aunt, the Honorable Rachel, or the Honor- 
able Anastasia, was most completely out of 
her wits at this glorious epoch in the history 
of the House. Another event of the most 
startling and extraordinary description took 

lace very shortly after the christening of 
Saslen'’s miraculous baby. Charlie was 
one-and-twenty ; he was admitted into the 
firm, and the young man who was one of the 
most * rising young men ”’ in his profession, 
took to himself a holiday, and went abroad 
without any one knowing much about it. 
No harm in that; but when Charlie re- 
turned, he brought with him a certain Sig- 
nora Giulia, a very amazing companion 
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indeed for this taciturn hero, who was 
afraid of young ladies. He took her down 
at once to Winterbourne, to present her 
to his mother and sisters. e had the 
grace to blush, but really was not half so 
much ashamed of himself as he ought to have 
been. For the pretty young Italian turned 
out to be cousin to Louis and Rachel—a 
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delicate little beauty, extremely proud of the 
big young lover, who had carried her off 
from her mother’s house six weeks ago: 
and we are grieved to acknowledge that* 
Charlie henceforth showed no fear whatever, 
scarcely even the proper awe of a dutiful 
husband in the presence of Mrs. Charles 
Atheling. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE END. 


Acnes ATHELING was alone in old Miss 
Bridget’s parlor; it was a fervent day of 
July, and all the country lay in a hush and 
stillness of exceeding sunshine, which reduced 
all the common sounds of life, far and near, 
to a drowsy and languid hum—the mid- 
summer’s luxurious voice. The little house 
was caged still. Mrs. Atheling was at 
the Hall, Papa in Oxford, and Hannah, 
whose sole beatific duty it was to take care 
of the children, and who envied no one in 
the world save the new nurse to the new 
baby, had taken out Bell and Beau. The 
door was open in the fearless fashion and 
license of the country. Perhaps Susan was 
dozing in the kitchen, or on the sunny out- 
side bench by the kitchen door. There was 
not a sound about the house save the deep 
dreamy hum of the bees among the roses— 
those roses which clustered thick round the 
old porch and on the wall. Agnes sat by 
the open window, in a very familiar old 
occupation, making a frock for little Bell, 
who was six years old now, and appreciated 
pretty things. Agnes was not quite so 
young as she used to be—four years, with a 
great many events in them, had enlarged 
the maiden mind, which still wasasfresh as a 
child’s. She was changed otherwise: the 
ease which those only have who are used to 
the company of people of refinement, had 
added another charm to her natural grace. 
As she sat with her work on her knee, in 
her feminine attitude and occupation, mak- 
ing a meditative pause, bowing her head upon 
her hand, thinking of something, with 
those quiet walls of home around her—the 
open door, the open window, and no one 
else visible in the serene and peaceful house, 
she made, in her fair and thoughtful youn 
womanhood, as sweet a type as one eould 
desire of the serene and happy confidence of 
a quiet English home. 

She did not observe any one passing ; she 
was not thinking, perhaps, of any one here- 
about who was like to pass—but she heard 
a step entering at the door. She scarcely 
looked up, thinking it some member of the 
family—scarcely moved even when the door 
of the parlor opened wider, and the step 
came in. Then she looked up—started up 
—let her work drop out of her hands, and, 





gazing with eagerness in the bronzed face 
of the stranger, uttered a wondering ex- 
clamation. He hastened to her, holdin 
out his hand. ‘Mr. Rivers?” lal 
Agnes, in extreme surprise and agitation— 
‘is it you?” 

What he said was some hasty panne 
expressions of delight in seeing her, an 
they gazed at each other with their mutual 
‘‘interest,”’ glad, yet constrained. ‘‘We have 
tried often to find out where you were,” 
said Agnes—‘* I mean Louis; he has been 
very anxious. Have youseen him? When 
did you come home?”’ 

‘* T have seen no one save you.”’ 

But Louis has been very anxious,’’ said 
Agnes with a little confusion. ‘* We have 
all tried to discover where you were. Is it 
wrong to ask where you have been? ”’ 

But Lionel did not atall attend to her 
questions. He was less self-possessed than 
she was; he seemed to have only one idea 
at the present moment, so far as was visi- 
ble, and that he simply expressed over 
again—‘‘ I am very glad—happy—to see you 
here, and alone.”’ 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Agnes with a nervous tremor 
—‘* I—I was asking, Mr. Rivers, where you 
had been?” 

This time he began to attend toher. ‘I 
have been everywhere,” he said, ‘“ except 
where pleasure was. I have been on fields 
of battles—in places of wretchedness. I 
have come to tell you something—you only. 
Do you remember our conversation once by 
Badgeley Wood?” 

‘“ Yes,”” 

** You gave me a talisman, Agnes,” said 
the speaker, growing more excited ; ‘* I have 
carried it all over the world.” 

** Well,” said Agnes as he paused. She 
looked at him very earnestly, without evena 
blush at the sound of her own name. 

‘** Well—better than well ! ’’ cried Lionel ; 
‘* wonderful—invincible—divine! I went to 
try your spell—l who trusted nothing—at 
the moment when everything had failed me— 
even you. I put yonder sublime Friend of 
oo to the experiment—I dared to do it! 

took His name to the sorrowful, as you 
bade me. I cast out devils with his name, 
as the sorcerers tried todo. I put all the 
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hope I could have in life upon the trial. 
Now I come to tell you the issue; it is fit 
that you should know.”’ 

Agnes leaned forward towards him, listen- 
ing eagerly ; she could not quite tell what 
she expected—a confession of faith. 

‘¢T ama man of ambition,’’ said Lionel, 
turning in a moment from the high and 
solemn excitement of his former speech, with 
a sudden smile like a gleam of sunshine. 

‘* You remember my projects when I was 
heir of Winterbourne. You knew them, 


though I did not tell you ; now I have found 
a cave in a wild mining district among a race 
of giants. Iam Vicar of Botallach, among 
the Cornish men—have been for four-and- 
twenty hours—that is the end.” 

Agnes had put out her hand to him in 
the frst impulse of joy and congratulation ; 
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a second thought, more subtle, made her 
pause, and blush, and draw back. Lionel 
was not 80 foolish as to wait the end of this 
self-controversy. He left his seat, came to 
her side, took the hand firmly into his own, 
which she half gave, and half withdrew— 
did not blush, but grew pale, with the quiet 
concern of @ man who was about deciding 
the happiness of his life. ‘‘ The end, but the 
beginning too,’’ said Lionel, with a tremor 
in his voice. ‘‘ Agnes, hear me still—I have 
something more to say.”’ 

She did not answer a word; she lifted her 
eyes to his face with one hurried, agitated, 
momentary glance. Something more! but 
the whole tale was in the look. They did 
not know very well what words followed, 
and neither do we. 





CHALMERS AS AN OnaTOR.—‘‘ Among recent 
British orators, Chalmers was an extraordinary 
example of the power of sheerly physiological 
action which distinguishes the born orator from 
the merely cultivated speaker. He was a man 
of large and heavy build, whose demeanor, 
when he was not himself speaking, was so far 
from being fidgety or excitable, that he sat like 
a mass of stone, perfectly placid and unper- 
turbed, either not moving his head at all, or 
moving it slowly round as if it turned on a 
weighty pivot. All the more impressive was it 
to see this heavy frame under the influence of 
the oratorical agitation. How the whole man was 
moved while he moved others! It was not 
speech; it was phrenzy. Even on lesser occa- 
sions, when he still kept within bounds, it was 
plain that in hearing him the audience was sub- 
jected not merely to the influence of his mean- 
ing, but to the influence also of the sheer phys- 
ical excitement which accompanied his own 
sense of that meaning. Andon greater occa- 
sions the sight was absolutely terrible. His 
heavy frame was convulsed; his face flushed 
and grew Pythic; the veins in his forehead and 
neck stood out like cordage; his voice pealed or 
reacheil to a shriek; foam flew from his mouth 
in flakes; he hung over his audience almost 
menacing them with his shaking fist; or he 
stood erect, maniacal and stamping. More than 
once after such an exhibition there were fears 
of apoplexy; and once he lay for three hours on 
a sofa, having his head laved with vinegar, be- 
fore sufficiently recovering himself. And often, 
when one remembered and carried away the ex- 
act words spoken by him in one of these phren- 
zies, they would seem plain enough, and such 
as any one else might have delivered without 
any approach to the same state of fury. Once, 
for example, when his agitation was at the ut- 
termost, the sentiment which he was expressing 
was simply this—that if the landed aristocracy 
of the country did not pay heed to certain so- 





cial tendencies, the importance of which he had 
been expounding, ‘their estates were not worth 
ten years’ purchase.’ Here was a notion, here 
were words, which could have been spoken 
by any hardheaded man, or any quiet thinker 
who had anyhow got them into his head, and 
which certainly, if spoken by such a person, 
might have been spoken calmly; so that clearly 
the oratorical fury with which they came from 
the lips of Chalmers depended on a constitu- 
tional peculiarity—that peculiarity being an 
unusual amount of emotional and nervous per- 
turbability in association with his thoughts and 
feelings, whatever they were.”’— British Quar- 
terly Review. : 





EritaPoH oN A CHILD MURDERED BY ITS 
MorTHEeR.—May I offer a much better version of 
these two lines, in the second of which Honor 
can have no place? 


‘* "Twas Love that conquered Shame that gave 
thee breath, 
And Shame that conquered Love decreed thy 
death.’’ 


Instead of the Latin translation given, may I 
humbly suggest this? 


‘* Heu nasci te jussit Amor, vicitque Pudorem, 
Teque Pudor victo jussit Amore mori.’’ 
—WNotes and Queries. C. De 1a Pre. 





Bow1na at A Part oF THE ‘‘ VENITE.’’—In 
the country church of Esh, near Durham, the 
congregation always makes obeisance at the 
words : 


‘©Q come let us worship and fall down, and 
kneel before the Lord our Maker.’’ 


I have no doubt that this is a prevalent cus- 
tom in the county of Durham.—WVotes and 
Queries. 











Tue afternoon wore away, and the evening 
came, and still there were no signs of Uncle 
Joseph’s return. Towards seven o’clock. 
Rosamond was summoned by the nurse, who 
reported that the child was awake and fret- 
ful. After soothing and quieting him, she 
took him back with her to the sitting-room ; 
having first with her usual consideration for 
the comfort of any servant whom she em- 
ployed, sent the nurse down-stairs, with a 
leisure hour at her own disposal, after the 
duties of the day. ‘*I don’t like to be 
away from you, Lenny, at this anxious 
time,’’ she said, when she rejoined her hus- 
band ; “‘ so I have brought the child in here. 
He is not likely to be troublesome again ; 
and the having him to take care of is really 
a relief to me in our present state of sus- 

nse.”’ 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed the 
half-hour past seven. The carriages in the 
street were following one another more and 
more rapidly, filled with people in full dress, 
on their way to dinner, or on their way to 
the opera. The hawkers were shouting pro- 
clamations of news in the neighboring 
square, with the second editions of the even- 
ing papers under their arms. People who 
had been serving behind the counter all day 
were standing at the shop doors to get a 
breath of -fresh air. Working men were 
trooping homeward, now singly, now to- 
gether in weary,shambling groups. Idlers, 
who had come out after dinner, were light- 
ing cigars at corners of streets, and looking 
about them, uncertain which way they 
should turn their steps next. It was just 
that transitional period of the evening at 
which the street-life of the day is almost 
over, and the street-life of the night has not 
quite begun—just the time, also, at which 
Rosamond, after vainly trying to find relief 
from the weariness of waiting by looking out 
of the window, was becoming more and more 
deeply absorbed in her own anxious 
thoughts, when her attention was abruptiy 
recalled to events in the little world about 
her by the opening of the room door. She 
looked up immediately from the child lying 
asleep on her lap, and saw that Uncle Joseph 
had returned at last. 

The old man came in silently, with the 
form of declaration which he had taken 
away with him by Mr. Frankland’s desire, 
open in his hand. As he approached nearer 
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to the window, Rosamond noticed that 
his face looked as if it had grown 
strangely older during the few hours of his 
absence. He came close up to her, and still 
not saying a word, laid his trembling fore- 
finger low down on the open paper, and held 
it before her so that she could look at the 
place thus indicated without rising from her 
chair. 

His silence and the change in his face 
struck her with a sudden dread which 
made her hesitate before she spoke to him. 
** Have you-told her all?” she asked, after 
a moment’s delay, putting the question in 
low, whispering tones, and not heeding the 
paper. 

‘¢ This answers that I have,’’ he said, still 
pointing to the declaration. ‘* See! here is 
the name, signed in the place that was left 
for it—signed by her own hand.” 

Rosamond glanced at the paper. There 
indeed was the signature, “‘S. Jazeph;”’ 
and underneath it were added, in faintly 
traced lines of parenthesis, these explanatory 
words: ‘* Formerly, Sarah Leeson.’’ 

“Why don’t you speak?” exclaimed 
Rosamond, looking at him in growing 
alarm. ‘“ Why don’t you tell us how she 
bore it?” 

‘¢ Ah! don’t ask me, don’t ask me!’’ he 
answered, shrinking back from her hand, as 
she tried in her eagerness to lay it on his 
arm. ‘I forgot nothing. I said the words 
as you taught me to say them. I went the 
roundabout way to the truth with my 
tongue ; but my face took the short cut, and 
got to the end first. Pray, of your goodness 
to me, ask nothing about it! Be satisfied, 
if you please, with knowing that she is bet- 
ter, and quieter, and happier now. The 
bad is over and past, and the good is all to 
come. If I tell you how she looked, if I tell 
you what she said, if I tell you all that hap- 
pened when first she knew the truth, the 
fright will catch me round the heart again, 
and all the sobbing and crying that I have 
swallowed down will rise once more and 
choke me. I must keep my head clear, and 
my eyes dry—or, how shall I say to you all 
the things that I have promised Sarah, as I 
love my own soul and hers, to tell, before I 
lay myself down to rest to-night?’ He 
stopped, took out a course little cotton 
pocket handkerchief, with a flaring white 
pattern on a dull blue ground, and dried a 
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few tears that had risen in his eyes while 
he was speaking. ‘* My life has had so 
much happiness in it,’’ he said, self-re- 
proachfully, looking at Rosamond, ‘ that 
my courage, when it is wanted for the time 
of trouble, is not easy to find. And yet, I 
am German ! all my nation are philosophers 
—why is it that I alone am as soft in my 
brains, and as weak in my heart, as the 
pretty little baby, there, that is lying asleep 
in your lap?” 

‘Don’t speak again; don’t tell us any 
thing till you feel more composed,’’ said 
Rosamond. ‘* We are relieved from our 
worst suspense now that we know you have 
left her quieter and better. I will ask no 
more questions,—at least,” she added, after 
a pause, “I will only ask one.”’—She 
stopped ; and her eyes wandered inquiringly 
towards Leonard. He had hitherto been 
listening with silent interest to all that had 
passed ; but he now interposed gently, and 
advised his wife to wait a little before she 
ventured on saying any thing more. 

‘¢ Tt is such an easy question to answer,”’ 
pleaded Rosamond. ‘I only wanted to 
hear whether she has got my message— 
whether she knows that I am waiting and 
longing to see her, if she will but let me 
come ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’’ said the old man nodding to 
Rosamond with an,.air of relief. ‘ That 
question is easy; easier even than you 
think, for it brings me straight to the be- 
ginning of all that I have got to say.’’ He 
had been hitherto walking restlessly about 
the room; sitting down one moment, and 
getting up the next. He now placed a chair 
for himself, midway between Rosamond— 
who was sitting, with the child, near the 
window—and her husband, who occupied 
the sofa at the lower end of theroom. In 
this position, which enabled him to ‘address 
himself alternately to Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
land without difficulty, he soon recovered 
composure enough to open his heart unre- 
servedly to the interest of his subject. 

‘¢ When the worst was over and past,”’ 
he said addressing Rosamond—‘ when she 
could listen and when I could speak, the 
first words of comfort that I said to her 
were the words of your message. Straight 
she looked at me, with doubting, fearing 
eyes. ‘Was her husband there to hear 
her?’ she says. ‘Did he look angry? did 
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he change ever so little, when you got that 
message from her?’ And I said,‘ No: no 
change, no anger, no sorrow, nothing like 
it.’ And she said again,‘ Has it made be- 
tween them no misery? has it nothing 
wrenched away of all the love and all the 
happiness that binds them the one to the 
other?’ And once more I answer to that, 
‘No! no misery, no wrench. See now! I 
shall go my ways at once to the good wife, 
and fetch her here to answer for the good 
husband with her own tongue.’ While I 
speak those words there flies out over all her 
face a look—no, not a look—a light like a 
sunflash. While I can count one, it lasts; 
before I can count two, it is gone; the face 
is all dark again; it is turned away from 
me on the pillow, and I see the hand that is 
outside the bed begin to crumple up the 
sheet. ‘I shall go my ways, then, and 
fetch the good wife,’ I say again. And she 
says,‘ No! not yet. I must not see her, I 
dare not see her till she knows—’ and 
there she stops, and the hand crumples up 
the sheet again, and softly, softly, I say te 
her, ‘Knows what?’ and she answers me, 
‘ What I, her mother, cannot tell her to her 
face, for shame. And I say, ‘So, so, my 
child! tell it not, then—tell it not at all.’ 
She shakes her head at me, and wrings her 
two hands together, like this, on the bed-cover 
‘I must tell it,’shesays. ‘I mustrid my heart 
of all that has been gnawing, gnawing, gnaw- 
ing at it, or how shall I feel the blessing that 
seeing her will bring to me, if my conscience 
is only clear?’ Then she stops a little, and 
lifts up her two hands, so, and cries out 
loud, * O will God’s mercy show me no way 
of telling it that will spare me before my 
child!’ And I say, ‘ Hush, then! there is 
away. Tell it to Uncle Joseph, who is the 
same as father to you! Tell it to Uncle 
Joseph, whose little son died in your arms, 
whose tears your hand wiped away, in the 
grief-time long ago! Tell it, my child, to 
me; and I shall take the risk, and the 
shame (if there is shame) of telling it 
again. I, with nothing to speak for me but 
my white hair; I, with nothing to help me 
but my heart that means no harm—I shall 
go to that good and true woman, with the 
burden of her mother’s grief to lay before 
her; and, in my soul of souls I believe it, 
she will not turn away!’”’ 

He paused, and looked at Rosamond. Her 
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head was bent down over her child; her 
tears were dropping slowly, one by one, on 
the bosom of his little white dress. Wait- 
ing a moment to collect herself before she 
spoke, she held out her hand to the old 
man, and firmly and gratefully met the 
look he fixed on her. ‘* QO, go on, go on!” 
she said. ‘‘ Let me prove to you that your 
generous confidence in me is not mis- 
placed! ”’ 

‘¢T knew it was not from the first, as 
surely as I know it now!’’ said Uncle Jo- 
seph. ‘* And Sarah, when I had spoken to 
her, she knew it too. She was silent for a 
little; she leant over from the pillow and 
kissed me here, on my cheek, as I sat by the 
bedside ; and then she looked back, back, 
back, in her mind, to the Long Ago, and 
very quietly, very slowly, with her eyes 
looking into my eyes, and her hand resting 
80 in mine, she spoke the words to me that 
I must now speak again to you, who sit 
here to-day as her judge, before you go to 
her to-morrow, as her child.’’ 

‘* Not as her judge!’ said Rosamond. 
**T cannot, I must not hear you say that.’’ 

‘*T speak her words, not mine,”’ rejoined 
the old man gravely. ‘‘ Wait, before you 
bid me change them for others—wait, till 
you know the end.” 

He drew his chair a little nearer to Rosa- 
mond, paused for a minute or two, to ar- 
range his recollections, and to separate them 
one from the other; then resumed : 

‘‘ As Sarah began with me,’’ he said, 
‘so I, for my part, must begin also,— 
which means to say, that I go down now 
through the years that are past, to the time 
when my niece went out to her first service. 
You know that the sea-captain, the brave 
and good man Treverton, took for his wife 
an artist on the stage—what they call play- 
actress, here? A grand big woman, and a 
handsome ; with a life, and a spirit, and a 
will in her, that is not often seen: a woman 
of the sort who can say, We will do this 
thing, or that thing—and do it in the spite 
and face of all the scruples, all the obsta- 
cles, all the oppositions in the world. To 
this lady there comes for maid to wait upon 
her, Sarah, my niece,—a young girl, then, 
pretty, and kind, and gentle, and very, very 
shy. Out of many others who want the 
place, and who are bolder and bigger and 
quicker girls, Mistress Treverton, neverthe- 
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less, picks Sarah. This is strange, but it is 
stranger yet, that Sarah, on her part, when 
she comes out of her first fears, and doubts, 
and pains of shyness about herself, gets to 
be fond with all her heart of that grand and 
handsome mistress, who has a life, and a 
spirit, and a will of the sort that is not 
often seen. This is strange to say, but it is 
also, a8 I know from Sarah’s own lips, 
every word of it true.’ 

‘¢True beyond a doubt,”’ said Leonard. 
‘‘ Most of the strong attachments in the 
world are formed between people who are 
unlike each other.”’ 

‘So the life they led in that ancient 
house of Porthgenna began happily for 
them all,’’ continued the old man. ‘ The 
love that the mistress had for her husband 
was 80 full in her heart, that it overflowed 
in kindness to everybody who was about 
her, and to Sarah, her maid, before all the 
rest. She would have nobody but Sarah to 
read to her, to work for her, to dress her in 
the morning and the evening, and to undress 
her at night. She was as familiar as a 
sister might have been with Sarah, when 
they two were alone, in the long days of 
rain. It was the game of her idle time— 
the laugh that she liked most—to astonish 
the poor country maid, who had never so 
much as seen what a theatre’s inside was 
like, by dressing in fine clothes, and paint- 
ing her face, and speaking and doing all 
that she had done on the theatre-scene, in 
the days that were before her marriage. 
The more she startled and puzzled Sarah 
with these jokes and pranks of masquerade, 
the better she was always pleased. For a 
year this easy, happy life went on in the 
ancient house,—happy for all the servants, 
—happier still for the master and mistress, 
but for the want of one thing to make the 
whole complete, one little blessing, that was 
always hoped for, and that never came—the 
same, if you please, as the blessing in the 
long white frock, with the plump delicate 
face and the tiny arms, that I see before me 
now.” 

He paused, to point the illusion by nod- 
ding and smiling at the child in Rosamond’s 
lap; then resumed. 

‘* As the new year gets on,’’ he said, 
‘‘ Sarah sees in the mistress a change. 
The good sea-captain is aman who loves 
children, and is fond of getting to the house 
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all the little boys and girls of his friends 
round about. He plays with them, he 
kisses them, he makes them presents—he is 
the best friend the little boys and girls have 
ever had. The mistress, who should be 
their best friend too, looks on and says 
nothing ; looks on, red sometimes, and 
sometimes pale; goes away into her room 
where Sarah is at work for her, and walks 
about, and finds fault; and one day lets the 
evil temper fly out of her at her tongue, and 
says, ‘ Why have I got no child for my hus- 
band to be fond of? Why must he kiss and 
play always with the children of other 
women? They take his love away for 
something that is not mine. I hate those 
children and their mothers too!’ It is 
her passion that speaks then, but it speaks 
what is near the truth for all that. She 
will not make friends with any of those 
mothers; the ladies she is familiar-fond 
with, are the ladies who have no children, 
or the ladies whose families are all up- 
grown. You think that was wrong of the 
mistress ? ”’ 

He put the question to Rosamond, who was 
toying thoughtfully with one of the baby’s 
hands which was resting in her’s. “I 
think Mrs. Treverton was very much to be 
pitied,’’ she answered, gently lifting the 
child’s hand to her lips. 

‘‘Then I, for my part, think so too,” 
said Uncle Joseph. ‘‘ To be pitied ?—yes! 
To be more pitied some months after, when 
there is still no child and no hope of a 
child, and the good sea-captain says one day, 
‘I rust here, I get old with much idleness, 
I want to be on the sea again. I shall ask 
fora ship.’ And he asks for a ship, and 
they give it to him, and he goes away on 
his cruises—with much kissing and fond- 
ness at parting from his wife—but still he 
goesaway. And when he is gone, the mis- 
tress comes in again where Sarah is at work 
for her on a fine new gown, and snatches it 
away, and casts it down on the floor, and 
throws after it all the fine jewels she has got 
on her table, and stamps and cries with the 
misery and the passion that isin her. ‘I 
would give all those fine things, and go in 
rags for the rest of my life to have a child! ’ 
she says. ‘Iam losing my husband’s love ; 
he would never have gone away from me if 
I had brought him a child!’ Then she 
looks in the glass, and says between her 
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teeth, ‘ yes! yes! Iam a fine woman with 
a fine figure, and I would change places 
with the ugliest, crookedest wretch in all 
creation, if I could only have a child!’ 
And then she tells Sarah that the captain’s 
brother spoke the vilest of all vile words of 
her, when she was married, because she was 
an artist on the stage; and she says, ‘If 1 
have nv child, who but he—the rascal- 
monster that I wish I could kill !—who but 
he will come to posess all that the captain 
has got?’ And then she cries again, and 
says, ‘I am losing his love—ah, I know it, 
I know it!—I am losing his love!’ Noth- : 
ing that Sarah can say will alter her 
thoughts about that. And the months go 
on, and the sea-captain comes back, and 
still there is always the same secret grief 
growing and growing in the mistress’ heart— 
growing and growing till it is now the third 
year since the marriage, and there is no 
hope yet of a child ; and, once more the sea- 
captain gets tired on the land, and goes off 
again for his cruises—long cruises, this 
time ; away, away, away, at the other end 
of the world.” 

Here Uncle Joseph paused once more, 
apparently hesitating a little about how he 
should go on with the narrative. His mind 
seemed to be soon relieved of its doubts, but 
his face saddened, and his tones sank lower, 
when he addressed Rosamond again. 

‘* I must, if you please, go away from the: 
mistress now,’’ he said, ‘‘ and get back to 
Sarah, my niece, and say one word also of a 
mining man, with the Cornish name of Pol- 
wheal. This was a young man that worked 
well and got good wage, and kept a good 
character. He lived with his mother in the 
little village that is near the ancient house; 
and, seeing Sarah from time to time, took 
much fancy to her, and she to him. So- the 
end came that the marriage-promise was: be- 
tween them given and taken; as it hap- 
pened, about the time when the sea-captain 
was back after his first cruises, and. just 
when he was thinking of going away.in a 
ship again. Against the marriage-promise 
nor he nor the lady his wife had a word to 
object, for the miner, Polwheal, had- good 
wage and kept a good character. Only the 
mistress said that the loss of Sarah would be 
sad to her—very sad ; and Sarah answered 
that there was yet no hurry to part. So 
the weeks go on, and the sea-captain sails 
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away again for his long cruises ; and about 
the same time also the mistress finds out 
that Sarah frets and looks not like herself, 
and that the miner, Polwheal, he lurks here 
and lurks there round about the house; 
and she says to herself, ‘So! so! Am I 
standing too much in the way of this mar- 
riage? For Sarah’s sake, that shall not 
be!’ And she calls for them both one even- 
ing, and talks to them kindly, and sends 
away to put up the banns next morning the 
young man, Polwheal. That night, it is his 
turn to go down into the Porthgenna mine, 
and work after the hours of theday. With 
his heart all light, down into that dark he 
goes. When he rises to the world again, it 
is the dead body of him that is drawn up— 
the dead body, with all the young life, by 
the fall of a rock, crushed out in a moment. 
The news flies here; the news flies there. 
With no break, with no warning, with no 
comfort near, it comes on a sudden to Sarah, 
my niece. When to her sweetheart that 
evening, she had said good-bye, she was a 
young pretty girl; when six little weeks 
after, she, from the sick-bed where the shock 
threw her, got up,—all her youth was gone, 
all her hair was gray, and in her eyes the 
fright-look was fixed that has never left 
them since.” 

The simple words drew the picture of the 
miner’s death, and of all that followed it, 
with a startling distinctness—with a fearful 
reality. Rosamond shuddered and looked 
at her husband. ‘‘0, Lenny!’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ the first news of your blindness 
was a sore trial to me—but what was it to 
this !”’ 

‘“‘ Pity her!’ said the old man. “ Pity 
her for what she suffered then! Pity her 
for what came after, that was worse! Yet 
five, six, seven weeks pass, after the death of 
the mining-man, and Sarah, in the body 
suffers less, but in the mind suffers more. 
The mistress, who is kind and good to her as 
any sister could be, finds out, little by little, 
something in her face which is not the pain- 
look, not the fright-look, not the grief-look ; 
something which the eyes can see but which 
the tongue cannot put into words. She looks 
and thinks, looks and thinks, till there steals 
into her mind a doubt which makes her 
tremble at herself, which drives her straight 
forward into Sarah’s room, which sets her 
eyes searching through and through Sarah 





to her inmost heart. ‘ There is something 
on your mind besides your grief for the dead 
and gone,’ she says, and catches Sarah by 
both the arms before she can turn away, and 
looks her in the face, front to front, with 
curious eyes that search and suspect steadily. 
‘ The miner-man, Polwheal,’ she says; ‘my 
mind misgives me about the miner-man, Pol- 
wheal. Sarah! I have been more friend to 
you than mistress. As your friend I ask 
you, now—tell me all the truth?’ The 
question waits; but no word of answer! 
only Sarah struggles to get away, and the 
mistress holds her tighter yet, and goes on 
and says, ‘ I know that the marriage-promise 
passed between you and miner Polwheal ; I 
know that if ever there was truth in man, 
there was truth in him; I know that he 
went out from this place to put the banns 
up, for you and for him, in the church. 
Have secrets from all the world besides, 
Sarah, but havenonefrom me. Tell me, this 
minute, tell me the truth! Of all the lost 
creatures in this big, wide world, are you 
—?’ Before she can say the words that 
are next to come, Sarah falls on her knees, 
and cries out suddenly to be let go away to 
hide and die, and be heard of no more. That 
was all the answer she gave. It was enough 
for the truth, then; it is enough for the 
truth now.”’ 

He sighed bitterly, and ceased speaking 
for a little while. No voice broke the 
reverent silence that followed his last words. 
The one living sound that stirred in the still- 
ness of the room, was the light breathing 
of the child as he lay asleep in his mother’s 
arms. 

‘‘ That was all the answer,’’ repeated the 
old man, ‘‘and the mistress who heard it, 
says nothing for some time after, but still 
looks straight forward into Sarah’s face, and 
grows paler and paler the longer she looks— 
paler and paler, till on a sudden she starts, 
and at one flash the red flies back into her 
face. ‘ No,’ she says, whispering and look- 
ing at the door, ‘ once your friend, Sarah, 
always your friend. Stay in this house, 
keep your own counsel, do as I bid you, and 
leave the rest tome.’ And with that, she 
turns round quick on her heel, and falls to 
walking up and down the room,—faster, 
faster, faster, till she is out of breath. Then 
she pulls the bell with an angry jerk, and 
calls out loud at the door, ‘The horses! I 
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want to ride ;’ then turns upon Sarah, ‘ My 
gown for riding in! Pluck up your heart, 
poor creature! On my life and honos I 
will save you. My gown, my gown, then ; 
I am mad for a gallop in the open air!’ 
And she goes out, in a fever of the blood, 
and gallops, gallops, till the horse reeks 
again, and the groom-man who rides after 
her wonders if she is mad. When she 
comes back, for all that ride in the air, she 
is not tired. The whole evening after, she 
is now walking about the room, and now 
striking loud tunes all mixed up together 
on the piano. At the bed-time, she cannot 
rest. Twice, three times in the night she 
frightens Sarah by coming in to see how she 
does, and by saying always those same words 
over again, ‘ Keep your own counsel, do as I 
bid you, and leave the rest to me.’ In the 
morning, she lies late, sleeps, gets up very 
pale and quiet, and says to Sarah, ‘ No word 
more between us two of what happened yes- 
terday—no word till the time comes when 
you fear the eyes of every stranger who looks 
at you. ThenIshallspeak again. Till that 
time let us be as we were before [ put the 
question yesterday, and before you told the 
truth.’ ”’ 

At this point he broke the thread of the 
narrative again, explaining, as he did so, 
that his memory was growing confused about 
a question of time, which he wished to state 
correctly in introducing the series of events 
that were next to be described. 

‘¢ Ah, well! well! ’’ he said, shaking his 
head, after vainly endeavoring to pursue 
the lost recollection. ‘* For once, I must 
acknowledge that I forget. Whether it was 
two months, or whether it was three, after 
the mistress said those last words to Sarah, 
I know not—but at the end of the one 
time, or of the other, she, one morning, 
orders her carriage and goes away alone to 
Truro. In the evening she comes back with 
two large, flat baskets. On the cover of 
the one there is a card, and written on it 
are the letters,‘S. L.’ On the cover of the 
other there is a card, and written on it are 
the letters,‘ R.T.’ The baskets are taken 
into the mistress’ room, and Sarah is called, 
and the mistress says to her, ‘Open the 
basket with S. L. on it; for those are the 
letters of your name, and the things in it 
are yours.’ Inside, there is first a box, 
which holds a grand bonnet of black lace; 
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then a fine, dark shawl ; then black silk of 
the best kind, enough to make a gown ; then 
linen and stuff for the under garments, all 
of the finest sort. ‘ Make up those things 
to fit yourself,’ says the mistress. ‘ You 
are so much littler than I, that to make the 
things up, new, is less trouble, than from 
my fit to yours to alter old gowns.’ Sarah, 
to all this, says in astonishment, ‘ Why?’ 
And the mistress answers, ‘I will have no 
questions. Remember what I said; keep 
your own counsel, and leave the rest. to 
me!’ So she goes out, and leaves Sarah to 
work; and the next thing she does is to 
send for the doctor to see her. He asks 
what is the matter; gets for answer that 
she feels strangely, and not like herself; 
also that she thinks the soft air of Cornwall 
makes her weak. The days pass, and the 
doctor comes and goes, and, say what he 
may, those two answers are always the only 
two that he can get. All this time, Sarah 
is at work ; and when she has done, the mis- 
tress says, ‘ Now for the other basket, with 
R. T. on it; for those are the letters of my 
name, and the things in it are mine.’ In- 
side this, there is first a box which holds a 
common bonnet of black straw; then a 
coarse dark shawl; then a gown of good 
common black stuff; then linen, and other 
things for the under garments, that are only 
of the sort called second best. ‘ Make up 
all that rubbish,’ says the mistress, ‘ to fit 
me. No questions! You have always 
done as I told you; do as I tell you now, 
or you are a lost woman.’ When the rub- 
bish is made up, she tries it on, and looks 
in the glass, and laughs in a way that is 
wild and desperate to hear. ‘Do I make 
a fine, buxom, comely servant-woman?’ 
she says. ‘Ha! but I have acted that 
part times enough in my past days on the 
theatre-scene.? And then she takes off the 
clothes again, and bids Sarah pack them 
up at once in one trunk, and pack the 
things she has made for herself in another. 
‘The doctor orders me to go away out of 
this damp-soft Cornwall climate, to where 
the air is fresh, and dry, and cheerful- 
keen!’ she says, and laughs again, till the 
room rings with it. At the same time, 
Sarah begins to pack, and takes some 
knick-knack things off the table, and 
among them a brooch which has on it the 
likeness of the sea-captain’s face. The mis- 
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tress sees her, turns white in the cheeks, 
trembles all over, snatches the brooch away, 
and locks it up in the cabinet in a great 
hurry as if the look of it frightened her. 
‘T shall leave that behind me,’ she says, and 
turns round on her heel, and goes quickly 
out of the room. You guess, now, what the 
thing was that Mistress Treverton had it in 
her mind to do?” 

He addressed the question to Rosamond 
first, and then repeated it to Leonard. They 
both answered in the affirmative, and en- 
treated him to go on. : 

* You guess?”’ hesaid. ‘It is more than 
Sarah, at that time, could do. What with 
the misery in her own mind, and the strange 
ways and strange words of her mistress, the 
wits that were in her were all confused. 
Nevertheless, what her mistress has said to 
her that she has always done ; and together 
alone those two from the house of Porth- 
genna drive away. Not a word says the 
mistress till they have got to the journey’s 
end for the first day, and are stopping at 
their inn among strangers for the night. 
Then at last she speaks out, ‘ Put you on, 
Sarah, the good linen and the good gown to- 
morrow,’ she says, ‘but keep the common 
bonnet and the common shawl, till we get 
into the carriage again. I shall put on the 
coarse linen and the coarse gown, and keep 
the good bonnet and shawl. We shall pass 
so the people at the inn, on our way to the 
carriage, without very much risk of surpris- 
ing them by our change of gowns. When 
we are out on the road again, we can change 
bonnets and shawls in the carriage—and 
then, it is all done. You are the married 
lady, Mrs. Treverton, and I am your maid 
who waits on you, Sarah Leeson.’ At that, 
the glimmering on Sarah’s mind breaks in 
at last: she shakes with the fright it gives 
her, and all she can say is, ‘O, mistress! 
for the love of Heaven, what is it you mean 
to do?’ ‘I mean,’ the mistress answers, ‘ to 
save you, my faithful servant, from disgrace 
and ruin; to prevent every penny that the 
captain has got from going to that rascal- 
monster, his brother, who slandered me; 
and, last and most, I mean to keep my hus- 
band from going away to sea again, by mak- 
ing him love me as he has never loved me 
yet. Must I say more, you poor, afflicted, 
frightened creature—or is it enough so?’ 
And all that Sarah can answer, is to cry 


bitter tears and to say faintly. ‘No.’ ‘Do 
you doubt,’ says the mistress, and grips her 
by ¢he arm, and looks her close in the face 
with fierce eyes, ‘Do you doubt which is 
best, to cast yourself into the world forsaken, 
and disgraced, and ruined, or to save your- 
self from shame, and make a friend of me 
for the rest of your life? You weak, waver- 
ing, baby-woman, if you cannot decide for 
yourself, I shall for you. As I will, so it 
shall be! To-morrow, and the day after, and 
the day after that, we go on and on, up to 
the north, where my good fool of a doctor 
says the air is cheerful-keen—up to the 
north where nobody knows me or has heard 
my name. I, the maid, shall spread the re- 
port that you, the lady, are weak in your 
health. No strangers shall you see, but the 
doctor and the nurse, when the time to call 
them comes. Who they may be, I know 
not; but this I do know, that the one and 
the other will serve our purpose without the 
least suspicion of what it is; and that when 
we get back to Cornwall again, the secret 
between us two will to no third person have 
been trusted, and will remaia a Dead Secret 
to the end of the world!’ With all the 
strength of the strong will that is in her, at 
the hush of night and in a house of strangers, 
she speaks those words to the woman of all 
women the most frightened, the most afflicted, 
the most helpless, the most ashamed. What 
need to say the end? On that night Sarah 
first stooped her shoulders to the burden that 
has weighed heavier and heavier on them 
with every year, for all her after-life.’’ 

‘* How many days did they travel towards 
the north?’’ asked Rosamond, eagerly. 
‘“* Where did the journey end? In England 
or in Scotland? ”’ 

‘In England,” answered Uncle Joseph. 
‘* But the name of the place escapes my 
foreign tongue. It was a little town by the 
side of the sea—the great sea that washes 
between my country and yours. There they 
stopped, and there they waited till the time 
came to send for the doctor and the nurse. 
And as Mistress Treverton had said it should 
be, 80, from the first to the last, it was. The 
doctor and the nurse, and the people of the 
house were all strangers; and to this day, if 
they still live, they believe that Sarah was 
the sea-captain’s wife and that Mistress 
Treverton was the maid who waited on her. 
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home with the child, did the two change 
gowns again, and return each to her proper 
place. The first friend at Porthgenna that 
the mistress sends for to show the child to, 
when she gets back, is the other doctor who 
lives there. ‘Did you think what was the 
matter with me, when you sent me away to 
change the air?’ she saysand laughs. And 
the doctor, he laughs too, and says, ‘ Yes, 
surely! but I was too cunning to say what I 
thought in those early days, because, at such 
times, there is always fear of a mistake. 
And you found the fine dry air so good for’ 
you that you stopped?’ he says. ‘ Well, 
that was right! right for yourself and right 
also for the child.’ And the doctor laughs 
again and the mistress with him, and Sarah 
who stands by and hears them, feels as if her 
heart would burst within her, with the hor- 
ror, and the misery, and the shame of that 
deceit. When the doctor’s back is turned, 
she goes down on her knees, and begs and 
prays with all her soul that the mistress will 
repent, and send her away with her child, to 
be heard of at Porthgenna no more. The 
mistress with that tyrant will of hers, has 
but four words of answer to give:—‘It is 
too late!’ Five weeks after, the sea-captain 
comes back, and the ‘ Too late’ isa truth 
that no repentance can ever alter more. The 
mistress’ cunning hand that has guided the 
deceit from the first, guides it always to the 
last—guides it so thet the captain, for the 
love of her and of the child, goes hack to 
sea no more—guides it till the time when 
she lays her down on the bed to die, and 
leaves all the burden of the secret, and all 
the guilt of the confession, to Sarah—to 
Sarah who, under the tyranny of that tyrant 
will, has lived in the house, for five long 
years, a stranger to her own child! ”’ 

‘“‘ Five years!’’? murmured Rosamond, 
raising the baby gently in her arms, till his 
face touched hers. ‘ O me! five long years 
a stranger to the blood of her blood, to the 
heart of her heart! ” 

‘* And all the years after! ’’ said the old 
man. ‘ The lonesome years and years among 
strangers, with no sight of the child that 





was growing up, with no heart to pour the 
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story of her sorrow into the ear of any living 
creature—not even into mine! ‘ Better,’ I 
said to her, when she could speak to me no 
more, and when her face was turned away 
again on the pillow; ‘a thousand times bet- 
ter, my child, if you had told the Secret!’ 
‘ Could I tell it,’ she said, ‘to the master 
who trusted me? Could I tell it afterwards 
to the child, whose very birth was a reproach 
tome? Could she listen to the story of her ° 
mother’s shame, told by her mother’s lips? 
How will she listen to it now, Uncle Joseph, 
when she hears it from you? Remember 
the life she has led, and the high place she 
has held in the world. How can she forgive 
me? How can she ever look at me in kind- 
ness again ! ”’ 

*¢ You never left her,’’ cried Rosamond, 
interposing before he could sqy more; 
‘‘ surely, surely, ‘you never left her with that 
thought in her heart! ”’ . 

Uncle Joseph’s head drooped on his breast. 
‘‘ What words of mine could change it?” 
he asked, sadly. . 

‘©O, Lenny, do you hear that! I must 
leave you, and leave the baby. I must go 
to her, or those last words about me will 
break my heart.’’ The passionate tears burst 
from her eyes as she spoke ; and she rose has- 
tily from her seat, with the child in her 
arms. 

‘¢ Not to-night,”’ said uncle Joseph. ‘‘ She 
said to me at parting, ‘I can bear no more 
to-night ; give me till the morning to get as 
strong as I can.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Oh, go back then yourself!’’ cried 
Rosamond. ‘ Go, for God’s sake, without 
wasting another moment, and make her think 
of me assheought! Tell her how I listened 
to you, with my own child sleeping on my 
bosom all the time—tell her—O, no, no; 
words are too cold for it !—Come here, come 
close, Uncle Joseph (I shall always call you 
so now) ; come close to me and kiss my child 
—her grandchild !—Kiss him on this cheek 
because it has lain nearest to my heart. 
And now, go back, kind and dear old man— 
go back to her bedside, and say nothing but 
that I sent that kiss to her!” 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH.—THE CLOSE OF DAY. 


Tue night, with its wakeful anxieties, 


The first event of the day was the arrival 


wore away at last; and the morning light| of Mr. Nixon, who had received a note on 
dawned hopefully, for it brought with it/ the previous evening, written by Leonard’s 
the promise of an end to Rosamond’s sus-| desire, to invite him to breakfast. Before 
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the lawyer withdrew, he had settled with Mr. 
and Mrs. Frankland all the preliminary ar- 
rangements that were necessary to effect the 
restoration of the purchase-money of Porth- 
genna Tower, and had despatched a mes- 
senger with a letter to Bayswater, announc- 
ing his intention of calling upon Andrew 
Treverton that afternoon, on private business 
of importance relating to the personal estate 
of his late brother. 

Towards noon, Uncle Joseph arrived at the 
hotel to take Rosamond with him to the 
house where her mother lay ill. ; 

He came in, talking, in the highest spirits, 
of the wonderful change for the better that 
had been wrought in his niece by the affec- 
tionate message which he had taken to her 
on the previous evening. He declared that 
it had ‘made her look happier, stronger, 
younger, all in a moment ; that it had given 
her the longest, quietest, sweetest night’s 
sleep she had enjoyed for years and years 
past ; and, last, best triumph of all, that its 
good influence had been acknowledged, not 
an hour since, by the doctor himself. Rosa- 
mond listened thankfully, but it was with a 
wandering attention, with a mind ill at ease. 
When she had taken leave of her husband, 
and when she and Uncle Joseph were out in 
the street together, there was something in 
the prospect of the approaching interview 
between her mother and herself, which, in 
spite of her efforts to resist the sensation, 
almost daunted her. If they could have 
come together, and have recognized each 
other without time to think what should be 
first said or done on either side, the meeting 
would have been nothing more than the 
natural result of the discovery of the Secret. 
But, as it was, the waiting, the doubting, 
the mournful story of the past, which had 
filled up the emptiness of the last day of 
suspense, all had their depressing effect on 
Rosamond’s impulsive disposition. Without 
a thought in her heart which was not 
tender, compassionate, and true towards her 
mother, she now felt, nevertheless, a vague 
sense of embarrassment, which increased to 
positive uneasiness the nearer she and the 
old man drew to their short journey’s end. 
As they stopped at last at the house-door, 
she was shocked to find herself thinking be- 
forehand, of what first words it would be 
best to say, of what first things it would be 
best to do, as if she had been about to visit 
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a total stranger, whose favorable opinion 
she wished to secure, and whose readiness to 
receive her cordially was a matter of 
doubt. 

The first person whom they saw after the 
door was opened, was the doctor. He ad- 
vanced towards them from a little empty 
room at the end of the hall, and asked per- 
mission to speak with Mrs. Frankland for a 
few minutes. Leaving Rosamond to her in- 
terview with the doctor, Uncle Joseph gaily 
ascended the stairs to tell his niece of her 
arrival, with an activity which might well 
have been envied by many a man of half his 
years. 

‘‘Is she worse? Is there any danger in 
my seeing her?’ asked Rosamond, as the 
doctor led her into the empty room. 

** Quite the contrary,” he replied. ‘She 
is much better this morning; and the im- 
provement, I find, is mainly due to the com- 
posing and cheering influence on her mind of 
a message which she received from you last 
night. It is the discovery of this which 
makes me anxious to speak to you now on 
the subject of one particular symptom of her 
mental condition, which surprised and 
alarmed me when I first discovered it, and 
which has perplexed me very much ever 
since. She is suffering—not to detain you, 
and to put the matter at once in the plain- | 
est terms—under a mental hallucination of 
a very extraordinary kind, which, so far as I 
have observed it, affects her, generally, to- 
wards the close of day, when the light gets 
obscure. At such times, there is an expres- 
sion in her eyes, as if she fancied some per- 
son had walked suddenly into the room. She 
looks and talks at perfect vacancy, as you or 
I might look or talk at some one who was 
really standing and listening to us. The 
old man, her uncle, tells me that he first 
observed this when she came to see him (in 
Cornwall, I think he said) a short time 
since. She was speaking to him then on 
private affairs of her own, when she sud- 
denly stopped, just as the evening was clos- 
ing in, startled him by a question on the old 
superstitious subject of the retippearance of 
the dead, and then, looking away at a shad- 
owed corner of the room, began to talk at it 
—exactly as I have seen her look and heard. 
her talk up-stairs. Whether she fancies 


that she is pursued by an apparation, or 
whether she imagines that some living per- 
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son enters her room at certain times, is 
more than I can say; and the old man 
gives me no help in guessing at the truth. 
Cun you throw any light on the mat- 
ter?” 

‘‘T hear of it now for the first time,’’ 
answered Rosamond, looking at the doctor 
in amazement and alarm. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ he rejoined, ‘*she may be 
more communicative with you than she is 
with me. If you could manage to be by 
her bedside at dusk to-day or to-morrow, 
and, if you think you are not likely to be 
frightened by it, I should very much wish 
you to see and hear her, when she is under 
the influence of her delusion. I have tried 
in vain to draw her attention away from it, 
at the time, or to get her to speak of it 
afterwards. You have evidently considera- 
ble influence over her, and you might there- 
fore succeed where I have failed. In her 
state of health, I attach great importance 
to clearing her mind of every thing that 
clouds and oppressess it, and especially of 
such a serious hallucination as that which I 
have been describing. If you could succeed 
in combating it, you would be doing her the 
greatest service, and would be materially 
helping my efforts to improve her health. 
Do you mind trying the experiment? ’’ 

Rosamond promised to devote herself un- 
reservedly to this service or to any other 
which was for the patient’s good. The 
doctor thanked her, and led the way back 
into the hall again. Uncle Joseph was de- 
scending the stairs as they came out of the 
room. ‘She is ready and longing to see 
you,’’ he whispered in Rosamond’s ear. 

‘Tam sureI need not impress on you 
again the very serious necessity of keeping 
her composed,”’ said the doctor, taking his 
leave. ‘It is, I aesure you, no exaggeration 
to say that her life depends on it.”’ 

Rosamond bowed to him in silence, and 
in silence followed the old man up the 
stairs. 

At the door of a back room on the second 
floor, Uncle Joseph stopped. 

‘She is there,”’ he whispered eagerly. 
‘«T leave you to go in by yourself, for it is 
best that you should be alone with her at 
first. I shall walk about the streets in the 
fine warm sunshine, and think of you both, 
and come back after a little. Goin; and 
the blessing and the mercy of God go with 





you!”’ He lifted her hand to his lips, and 
softly and quickly descended the stairs 
again. 

Rosamond stood alone before the door. 
A momentary tremor shook her from head 
to foot as she stretched out her hand to 
knock at it. The same sweet voice that she 
had last heard in her bedroom at West 
Winston, answered her now. As its tones 
fell on her ear, a thought of her child stole 
quietly into her heart, and stilled its quick 
throbbing. She opened the door at once, 
and went in. 

Neither the look of the room inside, nor 
the view from the window ; neither its char- 
acteristic ornaments, nor its prominent 
pieces of furniture—none of the objects in it 
or about it, which would have caught her 
quick observation at other times, struck it 
now. From the moment when she opened 
the door, she saw nothing but the pillows 
of the bed, the head resting on them, and 
the face turned towards hers. As she 
stepped across the threshold, that face 
changed ; the eyelids drooped a little, and 
the pale cheeks were tinged suddenly with 
burning red. 

Was her mother ashamed to look at her? 

The bare doubt freed Rosamond in an 
instant from all the self-distrust, all the 
embarrassment, all the hesitation about 
choosing her words and directing her 
actions which had fettered her generous 
impulses up to this time. She ran to the 
bed, raised the worn shrinking figure in her 
arms, and laid the poor weary head gently 
on her warm, young bosom. ‘I have come 
at last, mother, to take my turn at nursing 
you,’’ she said. Her heart swelled as those 
simple words came from it—her full eyes 
overflowed—she could say no more. 

‘Don’t cry!’ murmured the faint, 
sweet voice timidly. ‘‘I have no right to 
bring you here,and make you sorry. Don’t 
don’t cry! ”’ 

*©0, hush! hush! I shall do nothing but 
cry if you talk to me like that! ’’ said Ros- 
amond. ‘ Let us forget that we have ever 
been parted—call me by my name—speak to 
me as I shall speak to my own child, if God 
spares me to see him grow up. Say ‘ Rosa- 
mond,’ and—O, pray, pray,—tell me to do 
something for you!’’ She tore asunder, 
passionately, the strings of her bonnet, and 
threw it from her on the nearest chair. 
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** Look! here is your glass of lemonade on 

the table. Say, ‘ Rosamond, bring me my 

lemonade!’ say it familiarly, mother! say 

it as if you knew that I was bound to obey 
ou!” 

She repeated the words after her daughter, 
but still not in steady tones—repeated them 
with a sad, wondering smile, and with a 
lingering of the voice on the name of Rosa- 
mond, as if it was a luxury to her to utter 
it. 

‘You made me so happy with that mes- 
sage, and with the kiss you sent me from 
your child,’’ she said, when Rosamond had 
given her the lemonade, and was seated 
quietly by the bedside again. ‘‘ It was such 
a kind way of saying that you pardoned 
me! It gave me all the courage I wanted 
to speak to you as I am speaking now. 
Perhaps -ny illness has changed me—but I 
don’t feel frightened and strange with you ; 
as I thought I should, at our first meeting 
after you knew the Secret. I think I shall 
soon get well enough to see yourchild. Is 
he like what you were at his age? If he is, 
he must be very, very——”’ She stoyiped. 
‘‘T may think of that,’’ she added, after 
waiting a little, “ but I had better not talk 
of it, or I shall cry too ; and I want to have 
done with sorrow now.”’ 

While she spoke those words, while her 
eyes were fixed with wistful eagerness on her 
daughter’s face, the old instinct of neatness 
was still mechanically at work in her weak, 
wasted fingers. Rosamond had tossed her 
gloves from her on the bed but the minute 
before; and already her mother had taken 
them up, and was smoothing them out care- 
fully and folding them neatly together, all 
the while she spoke. 

** Call me ‘ mother’ again,’’ she said, as 
Rosamond took the gloves from her and 
thanked her with a kiss for folding them up. 
‘* T have never heard you call me ‘ mother’ 
till now—never, never, till now, from the 
day when you were born! ”’ 

Rosamond checked the tears that were 
rising in her eyes again, and repeated the 
word. 

*‘It is all the happiness I want, to lie 
here, and look at you, and hear you say 
that! Is there any other woman in the 
world, my love, who has a face so beautiful 
and so kind as yours?’’ She paused, and 
smiled faintly. 
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*‘T can’t look at those sweet rosy lips 
now,” she said, ‘‘ without thinking how 
many kisses they owe me! ”’ 

“If you had only let me pay the debt 
before! ’’ said Rosamond, taking her mother’s 
hand, as she was accustomed to take her 
child’s, and placing it on her neck. ‘If 
you had only spoken the first time we met, 
when you came to nurse me! How sorrow- 
fully I have thought of that since! 0, 
mother, did I distress you much, in my ig- 
norance? Did it make you ery when you 
thought of me after that? ”’ 

‘‘ Distress me! All my distress, Rosa- 
mond, has been of my own making, not of 
yours. My kind, thoughtful love! you 
said, ‘ Don’t be hard on her ’—do you re- 
member? When I was being sent away, 
deservedly sent away, dear, for frightening 
you, you said to your husband, ‘ Don’t be 
hard on her!’ Only five words—but, O, 
what a comfort it was to me, afterwards, 
to think that you had said them! I did 
want to kiss you so, Rosamond, when I was 
brushing your hair: I had sucha hard fight 
of it to keep from crying out loud when I 
heard you, behind the bed-curtains, wishing 
your little child good-night. My heart was 
in my mouth, choking me all that time. I 
took your part afterwards, when I went 
back to my mistress—I wouldn’t hear her 
say a harsh word of you. I could have 
looked a hundred mistresses in the face then, 
and contradicted them all. O no, no, no! 
you never distressed me. My worst grief at 
going away was years and years before I 
came to nurse you at West Winston. It 
was when I left my place at Porthgenna; 
when I stole into your nursery, on that 
dreadful morning, and when I saw you 
with both your little arms round my mas- 
ter’s neck. The doll you had taken to bed 
with you was in one of your hands; and 
your head was resting on the captain’s 
bosom—just as mine rests now—0O, so hap- 
pily, Rosamond!—on yours. I heard the 
last words he was speaking to you! words 
you were too young to remember. ‘ Hush! 
Rosie, dear,’ he said, ‘ Don’t cry any more 
for poor mamma. Think of poor papa, 
and try to comfort him!’ There, my 
love—there was the bitterest distress, and 
the hardest to bear! I, your own mother, 


standing like a spy, and hearing him say 
that to the child 1 dared not own! ‘ Think 
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of poor papa!’ My own Rosamond! you 
know, now, what father J thought of when 
he said those words! How could I tell him 
the Secret? how could | give him the letter, 
with his wife dead that morning—with no- 
body but you to comfort him—with the aw- 
ful truth crushing down upon my heart, at 
every word he spoke, as heavily as ever the 
rock crushed down upon the father you never 
saw !’’ 

‘Don’t speak of it now!” said Rosa- 
mond. ‘Don’t let us refer again to the 
past: I know all I ought to know, all I 
wish to know of it. We rwill talk of the 
future, mother, and of happier times to 
come. Let me tell you about my husband. 
If any words can praise him as he ought to 
be praised, and thank him as he ought to be 
thanked, I am sure mine ought—I am sure 
yours will! Let me tell you what he said 
and what he did when I read him the letter 
that I found in the Myrtle Room. Yes, yes, 
do let me! ”’ . 

Warned by a remembrance of the doctor’s 
last injunctions; trembling in secret, as she 
felt under her hand the heavy, toilsome, 
irregular heaving of her mother’s heart, as 
she saw the rapid changes of color from 
pale to red, and from red to pale again that 
fluttered across her mother’s face, she re- 
solved to let no more words pass between 
them which were of a nature to recal pain- 
fully the sorrow and the suffering of the 
years thet were gone. After describing the 
interview between her husband and herself 
which had ended in the disclosure of the 
Secret, she led her mother with compassionate 
abruptness, to speak of the future, of the 
time when she would be able to travel again, 
of the happiness of returning together to 
Cornwall, of the little festival they might 
hold on arriving at Uncle Joseph’s house in 
Truro, and of the time after that when they 
might go on still further to Porthgenna, or 
perhaps to some other place where new 
scenes and new faces might help them to for- 
get all sad associations which it was best to 
think of no more. 

Rosamond was still speaking on these 
topics ; her mother was still listening to her 
with growing interest in every word that she 
said, when Uncle Joseph returned. He 
brought in with him a basket of flowers 
.and a basket of fruit, which he held up in 
triumph at the foot of his niece’s bed. 
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‘*T have been walking about, my child, in 
the fine bright sunshine,’ he said, ‘and 
waiting to give your face plenty of time to 
look happy, so that I might see it again as I 
want to see it always, for the rest of my 
life. Aha, Sarah! it is I who have brought 
the right doctor to cure you! ’’ he added 
gaily, looking at Rosamond. ‘ She has made 
you better already: wait but a little while 
longer, and she shall get you up from your 
bed again, with your two cheeks as red, and 
your heart as light, and your tongue as fast 
to chatter as mine. See! the fine flowers, 
and the fruit I have bought that is nice to 
your eyes, and nice to your nose, and nicest 
of all to put into your mouth. It is festival 
time with us to-day, and we must, make the 
room bright, bright, bright, all over. And 
then, there is your dinner to come soon; I 
have seen it on the dish—a cherub among 
chicken-fowls! And, after that, there is 
your fine sound sleep, with Mozart to sing 
the cradle-song, and with me to sit for watch, 
and to go down stairs when you wake up 
again, and fetch you your cup of tea. Ah, 
my child, my child, what a fine thing it is to 
have come at last to this festival-day ! ”’ 

With a bright look at Rosamond, and with 
both his hands full of flowers, he turned 
away from his niece to begin decorating the 
room. Except when she thanked the old 
man for the presents he had brought, her 
attention had never wandered, all the while 
he had been speaking, from her daughter’s 
face; and her first words, when he was silent 
again, were addressed to Rosamond alone. 

*¢ While I am happy with my child,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I am keeping you from yours. I, of 
all persons, ought to be the last to part you 
from each other too long. Go back now, 
my love, to your husband and your child; 
and leave me to my grateful thoughts and 
my dreams of better times.”’ 

‘““Tf you please, answer Yes to that, for 
your mother’s sake,”’ said Uncle Joseph, be- 
fore Rosamond could reply. ‘‘ The doctor 
says, she must take her repose in the day as 
well as her repose in the night. And how 
shall I get her to close her eyes, so long as 
she has the temptation to keep them open 
upon you?” 

Rosamond felt the truth of those last 
words, and consented to go back for a few 
hours to the hotel, on the understanding 





that she was to resume her place at the bed- 
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Side in the evening. After making this ar- 
rangement, she waited long enough in the 
room to see the meal brought up which Un- 
cle Joseph had announced, and to aid the 
old man in encouraging her mother to par- 
take of it. When the tray had been removed, 
and when the pillows of the bed had been 
comfortably arranged by her own hands, she 
at last prevailed on herself to take leave. 

Tier mother’s arms lingered round her 
neck; her mother’s cheek nestled fondly 
against hers. ‘‘ Go, my dear, go now, or I 
shall get too selfish to part with you even for 
a few hours,’’ murmured the sweet voice in 
its lowest, softest tones. ‘* My own Rosa- 
mond! I have no words to bless you that 
are good enough ; no words to thank you 
that will speak as gratefully for me as they 
ought! Happiness has been long in reaching 
me,—but, oh how mercifully it has come at 
last!” 

Before she passed the door, Rosamond 
stopped and looked back into the room. The 
table, the mantel-piece, the little framed 
prints on the wall were bright with flowers ; 
the musical-box was just playing the first 
sweet notes of the air from Mozart; Uncle 
Joseph was seated already in his accustomed 
place by the bed, with the basket of fruit on 
his knees; the pale, worn face on the pillow 
was tenderly lighted up by a smile: peace 
and comfort, and repose, all mingled together 
happily in the picture of the sick room, all 
joined in leading Rosamond’s thoughts to 
dwell quietly on the hope of a happier time. 

Three hours passed. The last glory of the 
sun was lighting the long summer day to its 
rest in the western heaven, when Rosamond 
returned to her mother’s bedside. 

She entered the room softly. The one 
window in it looked towards the west, and 
on that side of the bed the chair was placed 
which Uncle Joseph had occupied when she 
left him, and in which she now found him 
still seated on her return. He raised his 
finger to his lips, and looked towards the bed, 
as she opened the door. Her mother was 
asleep, with her hand resting in the hand of 
the old man. 

As Rosamond noiselessly advanced, she saw 
that Uncle Joseph’s eyes looked dim and 
weary. The constraint of the position that 
he occupied, which made it impossible for 
him to move without the risk of awakening 
his niece, seemed to be beginning to fatigue 
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him. Rosamond removed her bonnet and 
shawl, and made a sign to him to rise and 
let her take his place. 

‘* Yes, yes!’ she whispered, seeing him 
reply by a shake of the head. ‘Let me 
take my turn, while you go out a little and 
enjoy the cool evening air. There is no fear 
of waking her: her hand is not clasping 
your’s but only resting in it—let me steal 
nine into its place gently, and we shall not 
disturb her.” 

She slipped her hand under her mother’s 
while she spoke. Uncle Joseph smiled as he 
rose from his chair, and resigned his place 
to her. ‘You will have your way,’’ he 
said; ‘*you are too quick and sharp for 
an old man like me.”’ 

‘* Has she been long asleep?”’ asked Rosa- 
mond. 

-** Nearly two hours,’’ answered Uncle 
Joseph. ‘ But it has not been the good 
sleep I wanted for her ;—a dreaming, talking, 
restless sleep. 1t is only ten little minutes, 
since she has been so quiet as you see her 
now.”” 

‘‘Surely you let in too much light?” 
whispered Rosamond, looking round at the 
window, through which the glow of the 
evening sky poured warmly into the room. 

‘* No, no!’ he hastily rejoined. ‘* Asleep 
or awake, she always wants the light. If I 
go away fora little while, as you tell me, 
and if it gets on to be dusk before I come 
back, light both those candles on the chim- 
ney-piece. I shall try to be here again before 
that; but if the time slips by too fast for 
me, and if it so happens that she wakes and 
talks strangely, and looks much away from 
you into that far corner of the room there, 
remember that the matches and the candles 
are together on the chimney-piece, and that 
the sooner you light them after the dim 
twilight-time, the better it will be.’’ With 
those words he stole on tiptoe to the door 
and went out. 

His parting directions recalled Rosamond 
to a remembrance of what had passed be- 
tween the doctor and herself that morning. 
She looked round again anxiously to the 
window. The sun was just sinking beyond 
the distant house-tops: the close of the day 
was not far off. As she turned her head 
once more towards the bed, a momentary 
chill crept over her. She trembled a little, 
partly at the sensation itself, partly at the 
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recollection it aroused of that other chill 
which had struck her in the solitude of the 
Myrtle Room. 

Stirred by the mysterious sympathies of 
touch, her mother’s hand at thesame instant 
inoved in hers, and over the sad peacefulness 
of the weary face there fluttered a momen- 
tary trouble—the flying shadow of a dream. 
The pale, parted lips opened, closed, quivered, 
opened again; the faint breaths came and 
went quickly and more quickly ; the head 
moved uneasily on the pillow; the eyelids 
half unclosed themselves ; low, faint, moan- 
ing sounds poured rapidly from the lips— 
changed ere long to half-articulated sentences 
—then merged softly into intelligible speech, 
and uttered these words : 

“Swear that you will not destroy this 
paper! Swear that you will not take this 
paper away with you if you leave the 
house! ’” 

The words that followed these were whis- 
pered so rapidly and so low that Rosamond’s 
ear failed to catch them. They were followed 
by a short silence. Then the dreaming voice 
spoke again suddenly, and spoke louder. 

‘¢ Where? where? where?’’ itsaid. ‘In 
the bookcase? In the table-drawer ?—Stop ! 
stop! In the picture of the ghost-——”’ 

The last words struck cold on Rosamond’s 
heart. She drew back suddenly with a 
movement of alarm,—checked herself the 
instant after, and bent down over the pillow 
again. But it was too late. Her hand had 
moved abruptly when she drew back, and 
her mother woke with a start and a faint 
cry,—with vacant, terror-stricken eyes, and 
with the perspiration standing thick on her 
forehead. 

‘* Mother! ’’ cried Rosamond, raising her 
on the pillow. ‘1 have come back. Don’t 
you know me?” 

** Mother?”’ she repeated, in mournful, 
questioning tones. ‘Mother?’ At the 
second repetition of the word a bright flush 
of delight and surprise broke out on her 
face, and she clasped both arms suddenly 
round her daughter’s neck. ‘0, my own 
Rosamond!’ she said. “If I had ever 
been used to waking up and seeing your dear 
face look at me, I should have known you 
sooner, in spite of my dream! Did you 
wake me, my love? or did I wake myself? ”’ 

‘*T am afraid I woke you, mother.” 

** Don’t say ‘ afraid.’ I would wake from 





the sweetest sleep that ever woman had, to 
see your face and to hear you say ‘ Mother’ 
to me. You nave delivered me, my love, 
from the terror of one of my dreadful 
dreams. ©, Rosamond, I think I should 
live to be happy in your love, if I could only 
get Porthgenna Tower out of my mind—if I 
could only never remember again the bed- 
chamber where my mistress died, and the 
room where I hid the letter——”’ 

‘‘We will try and forget Porthgenna 
Tower now,’’ said Rosamond. ‘Shall we 
talk about other places where I have lived, 
which you have never seen? Or shall I 
read to you, mother? Have you got any 
book here that you are fond of? ”’ 

She looked, across the bed, at the table 
on the other side. There was nothing on it 
but some bottles of medicine, a few of Uncle 
Joseph’s flowers in a glass of water, and a 
little oblong work-box. She looked round 
at the chest of drawers behind her—there 
were no books placed on the top of it. Be- 
fore she turned towards the bed again, her 
eyes wandered aside to the Window. Thesun 
was lost beyond thé distant house-tops: the 
close of day was nearer at hand. 

“Tf TI could forget! O, me, if could only 
forget! ’’ said her mother, sighing wearily 
and beating her hand on the coverlid of the 
bed. 

‘‘Are you well enough, dear, to amuse 
yourself with work?’ asked Rosamond, 
pointing to the little oblong box on the table, 
and trying to lead the conversation to a 
harmless, every-day topic, by asking ques- 
tions about it. ‘* What work do you do? 
May I look at it?” 

Her face lost its weary, suffering look, and 
brightened once more intoa smile. ‘ There 
is no work there,’ she said. ‘All the 
treasures I had in the world, till you came 
to see me, are shut up in that one little box. 
Open it, my love, and look inside.’’ 

Rosamond obeyed, placing the box on the 
bed where her mother could see it easily. 
The first object that she discovered inside, 
was a little book, in dark, worn binding. It 
was an old copy of Wesley’s Hymns. Some 
withered blades of grass lay between its 
pages; and on one of its blank leaves was 
this inscription ; ‘‘ Sarah Leeson, her book. 
The gift of Hugh Polwheal.”’ 

‘‘ Look at it, my dear,”’ said her mother. 
‘“‘T want you to know it again. When my 
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time comes to leave you, Rosamond, lay it 
on my bosom with your own dear hands, 
and puta little morsel of your hair with it, 
and bury me, in the grave in Porthgenna 
churchyard, where he has been waiting for 
me to come to him so many weary years. 
The other things in the box, Rosamond, be- 
long to you; they are little stolen keep- 
sakes that used to remind me of my child, 
when I was alone in the world. Perhaps. 
years and years hence, when your brown 
hair begins to grow gray like mine, you 
may like to show these poor trifles to your 
children when you talk about me. Don’t 
mind telling them, Rosamond, how your 
mother sinned and how she suffered—you 
can always let these little trifles speak for 
her at the end. The least of them will 
show that she always loved you.”’ 

She took out of the box a morsel of neat- 
ly-folded white paper, which had been 
placed under the book of Wesley’s Hymns, 
opened it, and showed her daughter a few 
faded 1aburnum leaves that lay inside. ‘I 
took these from your bed, Rosamond, when 
I came as a stranger, to nurse you at West 
Winston. When I heard who the lady was 
who was staying at the inn, the temptation 
to risk any thing for the sake of seeing you 
and seeing my grandchild was too much for 
me. I tried to take a ribbon out of your 
trunk, love, after I had taken the flowers— 
a ribbon that I knew had been round her 
neck. But the doctor came near at the 
time, and frightened me.” 

She folded the paper up again, laid it 
aside on the table, and drew from the box 
next a small print which had beon taken 
from the illustrations to a pocket-book. It 
represented a little girl, in a gipsy-hat sit- 
ting by the water-side, and weaving a daisy 
chain. Asa design, it was worthless; asa 
print, it had not even the mechanical merit 
of being a good impression. Underneath it 
a line was written in faintly-pencilled let- 
ters :—‘‘ Rosamond when I last saw her.’’ 

‘Tt was never pretty enough for you,” 
she said. ‘‘ But still there was something 
in it that helped me to remember what my 
own love was like, when she was a little 
girl.”’ 

She put the engraving aside with the 
laburnum leaves, and took from the box a 
leaf of a copy-book, folded in two, out of 
which there dropped a tiny strip of paper, 
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covered with small printed letters. She 
looked at the strip of paper first. ‘The 
advertisement of your marriage, Rosa- 
mond,’’ she said. ‘*I used to be fond of 
reading it over and over again to myself 
when I was alone, and trying to fancy how 
you looked and what dress you wore. If I 
had only known when you were going to be 
married, I would have ventured into the 
church, my love, to look at you and at your 
husband. But that was not to be,—and 
perhaps it was best so, for the seeing you 
in that stolen way might only have made 
my trials harder to bear afterwards. I have 
had no other keepsake to remind me of you, 
Rosamond, except this leaf out of your first 
copy-book. The nurse-maid at Porthgenna 
tore up the rest one day to light the fire, 
and I took this leaf when she was not look- 
ing. See! you had not got as far as words 
then,—you could only do up-strokes and 
down-strokes. O me! how many times I 
have sat looking at this one leaf of paper, 
and trying to fancy that I saw your small 
child’s hand travelling over it, with the pen 
held tight in the rosy little fingers. I think 
I have cried oftener, my darling, over that 
first copy of yours than over all my other 
keepsakes put together.” 

Rosamond turned aside her face towards 
the window to hide the tears which she 
could restrain no longer. As she wiped 
them away, the first sight of the darkening 
sky warned her that the twilight dimness 
was coming soon. How dull and faint the 
glow in the west looked now! how near it 
was to the close of day! 

When she turned towards the bed again, 
her mother was still looking at the leaf of 
the copy-book. 

‘¢ That nurse-maid who tore up all the rest 
of it to light the fire,’’ she said, ‘‘ was a 
kind friend to me, in those early days at 
Porthgenna. She used sometimes to let me 
put you to bed, Rosamond; and never asked 
questions, or teased me, as the rest of them 
did. She risked the loss of her place by 
being so good to me. My mistress was 
afraid of my betraying myself and betray- 
ing her if I was much in the nursery, and 
she gave orders that I was not to go there, 
because it was not my place. None of the 
other women-servants were so often. stopped 
from playing with you and kissing you, 
Rosamond, asI was. But the nursemaid— 
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God bless and prosper her for it !—stood my 
friend. I often lifted you into your little 
cot, my love, and wished you good-night, 
when my mistress thought I was at work in 
her room. You used to say you liked your 
nurse better than you liked me, but you 
never told me so fretfully ; and you always 
put your laughing lips up to mine whenever 
I asked you for a kiss! ”’ 

Rosamond laid her head gently on the 
pillow by the side of her mother’s. ‘ Try 
to think less of the past, dear, and more of 
the future,’ she whispered pleadingly ; 
‘try to think of the time when my child 
will help you to recall those old days with- 
out their sorrow,—the time when you will 
teach him to put his lips up to yours, as I 
used to put mine.” 

“TI will try, Rosamond,—but my only 
thoughts of the future, for y€ars and years 
past, have been thoughts of meeting you in 
heaven. If my sins are forgiven, how shall 
we meet there? Shall you be like my little 
child to me,—the child I never saw again 
after she was five years old? I wonder if 
the mercy of God will recompense me for 
our long separation on earth? I wonder if 
you will first appear to me in the happy 
world, with your child’s face, and be what 
you should have’ been to me on earth, my 
little angel that I can carry in my arms? 
If we pray in heaven, shall I teach you 
your prayers there, as some comfort to 
me for never having taught them to you 
here?” 

She paused, smiled sadly, and, closing her 
eyes, gave herself in silence to the dream- 
thoughts that were still floating in her mind. 
Thinking that she might sink to rest again 
if she was left undisturbed, Rosamond neither 
moved norspoke. After watching the peace- 
ful face for some time, she became conscious 
that the light was fading on it slowly. As 
that conviction impressed itself on her, 
she looked round at the window once more. 
The western clouds wore their quiet twi- 
light-colors already: the close of day had 
come. 

The moment she moved in the chair, she 
felt her mother’s hand on her shoulder. 
When she turned again toward the bed, she 
saw her mother’s eyes open and looking 
at her—looking at her, as she thought, with 
a change in their expression, a change to 
vacancy. 
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“Why do I talk of heaven?” she said, 
turning her face suddenly towards the dark- 
ening sky, and speaking in low, muttering 
tones. ‘* How do I know I am fit to go there? 
And yet, Rosamond, I am not guilty of break- 
ing my oath to my mistress. You can say 
for me that I never destroyed the letter, and 
that I never took it away with me when I 
left the house.’’ 

‘¢Tt will be dark soon, mother. Let me 
get up for one moment to light the can- 
dles.”’ 

Her hand crept softly upward, and clung 
fast round Rosamond’s neck. 

‘‘] never swore to give him the letter,” 
shesaid. ‘* There was no crime in the hiding 
of it. You found it ina picture, Rosamond? 
They used to call it a picture of the Porth- 
genna ghost. Nobody knew how old it was 
or when it came into the house. My mis- 
tress hated it, because the painted face had a 
strange likeness to hers. She told me when 
first I lived at Porthgenna, to take it down 
from the wall and destroy it. I was afraid 
to do that ; so I hid it away, before ever you 
were born, in the MyrtleRoom. You found 
the letter at the back of the picture, Rosa- 
mond? And yet that was a likely place to 
hide itin. Nobody had ever found the pie- 
ture. Why should anybody find the letter 
that was hid in it? ”’ 

‘* Let me get a light, mother! I am sure 
you would like to have a light! ”” 

‘*No! no light now. Give the darkness 
time to gather down there in the corner of 
the room. Lift me up close to you, and let 
me whisper.”’ ‘ 

The clinging arm tightened its grasp as 
Rosamond raised her inthe bed. The fading 
light from the window fell full on her face, 
and was reflected dimly in her vacant eyes. 
*T am waiting for something, that comes 
at dusk, before the candles are lit,’’ she 
whispered in low breathless tones, 
‘* Down there! ’’ And she pointed away to 
the farthest corner of the room near the 
door. 

‘* Mother! for God’s sake, what is it! 
what has changed you 80?”’ 

‘‘ That’s right! say, ‘ Mother.’ If she 
does come, she can’t stop when she hears you 
call me ‘ Mother,’ when she sees us together 
at last, loving and knowing each other in 
spite of her. O, my kind, tender, pitying 
child! if you can only deliver me from her, 
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how long I may live yet !—how happy we 
may both be! ”’ 

“« Don’t talk so! don’t look so! Tell me 
quietly —dear, dear mother,—tell me 
quietly ——”” 

‘‘ Hush! hush! I am going to tell you. 
She threatened me on her death-bed, if 1 
thwarted her: she said she would come to 
me from the other world. Rosamond! | 
have thwarted her, and she has kept her 
promise—all my life since, she has kept her 
promise! Look! Down there!” 

Her left arm was still clasped round Roga- 
mond’s neck. She stretched her right arm 
out towards the far corner of the room, 
and shook her hand slowly at the empty 
air. 

‘‘ Look!” she said. ‘‘ There she is as she 
always comes to me, at the close of day,— 
with the coarse, black dress on, that my 
guilty hands made for her,—with the smile 
that there was on her face when she asked 
me if she looked like a servant. Mistress! 
mistress! O, rest at last! the Secret is ours 
no longer! Rest at last! my child is my 
ownagain! Rest at last ; and come between 
us no more! ”’ 

She ceased, panting for breath ; and laid 
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her hot, throbbing cheek against the cheek 
of her daughter. ‘Call me ‘ Mother’ 
again!’ she whispered. ‘‘ Say it loud ; and 
send her away from me forever ! ”” 

Rosamond mastered the terror that shook 
in every limb, and pronounced the word. 

Her mother leaned forward a little, still 
gasping heavily for breath, and looked with 
straining eyes into the quiet twilight dimness 
at the lower end of the room. 

‘* Gone!!!” she cried suddenly, with a 
scream of exultation. ‘‘ O, merciful, merci- 
ful God! gone at last!’ 

The next instant she sprang up on her 
knees in the bed. For one awful moment 
her eyes shone in the gray twilight with a 
radiant unearthly beauty, as they fastened 
their last look of fondness on her daughter's 
face. ‘*O, my love! my angel! ’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘* how happy we shall be together 
now!’’ As she said the words, she twined 
her arms round Rosamond’s neck, and 
pressed her lips rapturously on the lips of 
her child. 

The kiss lingered till her head sank for- 
ward gently on Rosamond’s bosom—lingered, 
till the time of God’s mercy came, and the 
weary heart rested at last. 





Joun WEAvER.—What is known of the life 
and family of John Weaver, the dancing-mas- 
ter, who died in 1730? He was the author of 
the following works ; 

“The Art of Dancing by characters and 
Demonstrative Figures. 1706. 4to.’’ 

‘* An Essay towards a History of Dancing; in 
which the whole Art, and its various Excellen- 
cies, are in some measure explained. Lond. 
1712. 8vo.’’ 

** Anatomical and Mechanical Lectures on 
Dancing. Lond. 1712. 8vo.” 


The Biographie Universelle also ascribes to 
him “plusieurs pantomimes dramatiques, et 
d’autres ouvrages, tels que Les mours de 
Mars et Venus, Orphee et Eurydice.”’ 

Weaver advertised his intention of publish- 
ing his History of Dancing in a letter printed 
in The Spectator No. 884. In No. 466 Steele 
says : 

“‘T have some time ago spoken of a treatise 
by Mr. Weaver on this subject, which is now (I 
understand) ready to be published. This work 
sets this matter in a very plain and advanta- 
geous light; and I am convinced from it, that if 
the art was under proper regulations, it would 
be a mechanic way of implanting insensibly, 
in minds not capable of receiving it so well by 





any other rules, a sense of good-breeding and 
virtue.”’—Wotes and Queries. 





MousTacuEs WoRN BY CLERGYMEN.—The lat- 
est instance, I should say, of a clergyman wear- 
ing a moustache, is the Reverend Dr. Living- 
ston, vio appeared with that manly appendage, 
at our merchants’ meeting the other day at the 
Mansion House. May I remark, that, in so do- 
ing, the intrepid Doctor, by braving the preju- 
dices of his countrymen, evinced, I think, a 
courage inferior only to that which he must 
have so often exhibited among the savage 
inhabitants of Central Africa?—JWVotes and 
Queries. 





CoMPULsORY ATTENDANCE AT A PanrisH 
Cuurcu.—I recollect being present at the 
trial of Sir Montagu Burgoyne for having been 
absent from the parish church of Sutton. The 
action was brought by the rector of the parish, 
(who had quarrelled with Sir Montagu,) the 
notorious Dr. Free; who was afterwards de- 
prived of his living, and degraded. Sir Vieary 
Gibbs was the judge; and the defendant ob- 
tained a verdict by pleading indisposition as the 
cause of his absence. Dr. Free conducted his 
own cause in full canonicals—.Votes and 
Queries. 
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From Chamber’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR MARCH. 

NorwitustTanpinc the reduction and econ- 
omy which, to the satisfaction of the nation, 
are now the order of the day, the govern- 
ment does not intend that science shall re- 
lapse into the same inefficient state in which 
it was found at the outbreak of the war with 
Russia. The Woolwich Committee, whose 
appointment for scientific purposes we noticed 
a year ago, is to be continued ; the experi- 
ments with projectiles at Shoeburyness, and 
other places are to be kept up with unrelaxed 
attention, though at less cost than heretofore. 
Less satisfactory to many is the announce- 
ment, that the idea of another expedition to 
make one more search for the long-lost 
Franklin party, is abandoned. The embarrass- 
ing question, who shall seek the seekers? be- 
comes, with every new proposal, more weighty. 
Private enterprise is now the only resource of 
those who hold another search to be an in- 
dispensable duty. 

That our consuls abroad ought to know 
something more than the mere routine of 
their duties, is a growing conviction. So 
much comes under their notice, in which sci- 
entific knowledge would be of essential ser- 
vice, and so much is and has been lost for 
want of this knowledge, that an improvement 
in consular appointments may be looked for. 
The king of Siam, well-known in Europe for 
his love and patronage of science, wishes to 
have a British consul resident at his capital, 
and asks for a scientific man—one who may 
be able to do something in developing the re- 
sources of the country, and in giving a sound 
practical direction to its enterprise. Sir 
Robert Schomburgk—at present our consul 
in San Domingo, where he finds too little to 
do, has been thought of for the post near 
his Siamese majesty ; and he is said, not 
without reason, to be the very man for the 
place. Mr. Newton, consul at Cos, in his 
studious explorations of the island, discovered 
last year an ancient, long-buried city, and 
sent home such representations as induced 
the Admiralty to send out the Gorgon, with 
materials and appliances for excavation. We 
have not yet heard the result. The consul 
in Anatolia reports that great portion of the 
English sovereigns which flowed into that 
province during the war has been spent in 
cultivation. The country is fertile, produc- 
ing abundance of corn and much cattle, and 





only wants good roads for further develop- 
‘nent ; and these roads—seeing that British 
enterprise is now directed to Turkey—it is 
likely to have in good time. The produce of 
silk last year amounted to the value of 
L.400,000—a noteworthy fact, considering 
the enhanced price which silk has of late 
fetched in the market—and new spinning es- 
tablishments, with improved reeling machin- 
ery, have been erected in the neighborhood 
of Broussa. The Anatolian worms did not 
suffer from the malady which for some years 
past has well-nigh destroyed those of Europe, 
and numbers of their eggs have been sent to 
renew the weakened stocks of France and 
Italy. 

Talking of able consuls reminds us of the 
Blue-book just published, containing a report 
on the examinations for the Civil Service. It 
appears that the whole number of candidates 
from May 1855 to December 1856, was 3004. 
Of these, 880 were rejected, 219 broke down 
under the examination, and a few others were 
too old, or unable to produce satisfactory ev- 
idence as to character. The commissioners 
think that, on the whole, the results are en- 
couraging, notwithstanding the lamentable 
ignorance exhibited by many of the candi- 
dates. The blunders made in answering the 
simplest questions in history, and the wild 
mistakes in spelling would be ludicrous, did 
they not set one thinking as to what must 
have been the miserable incapacity of those 
who, but a very few years ago, obtained ap- 
pointments before examinations were in fash- 
ion. Young men surely know whether they 
can spell well or not ; and those who cannot, 
should at least make themselves perfect in or- 
thography before they seek to enter the pub- 
lic service. 

The amount of exports from the United 
Kingdom for 1856, is little less than wonder- 
ful—L.115,890,857, being L.20,202,772 more 
than in 1855. The preliminaries for the 
great Euphrates Railway are growing more 
and more into a working form. An excel- 
lent sheltered bay for a harbor has been found 
near the mouth of the Orontes, in which a 
port and terminus are to be built. From 
thence the line will run to Killis, a town of 
11,000 inhabitants—and onwards to Antioch 
and Aleppo. The latter, as is well known, 
is an important trading city, and we hear 
that its inhabitants petitioned to have the 
railway close to them. From Aleppo, the 
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line will stretch parallel with the Euphrates 
to Ju’ Ber castle, where it is proposed that 
the first section shall end, and from thence to 
Buzrah (the Bassora of the Arabian Nights), 
a name with which Mr. Layard has made us 
all familiar. Here will be the starting-point 
of a branch to the capital of Persia, while 
the mainline will continue across Beloochis- 
tan and to India by way of Hyderabad and 
the Deccan. It will be a triumph of enter- 
prise when passengers can get into a train on 
the shore of the Mediterrean, and travel 
without a change of trains 3000 or 4000 
miles to Calcutta. Whatever be the result 
of our negotiations with Persia, it is thought 
that we shall keep Bushire for the sake of 
permanent protection to the Gulf terminus of 
the railway. There is talk, too, of a new 
railway in India, from Rajmahal to Darjeel- 
ing, some 300 miles, whereby an important 
section of the country will be opened up, 
and invalids will be able to travel quickly 
from the hot plains to the temperate climate 
of the hills. And there is a scheme for a 
telegraph to India, to start from Cape Helle, 
across the Mediterrean, to Scio, Rhodes, and 
Alexandria, and follow the railway to Suez. 
From thence, a submarine cable to be laid in 
lengths of about 500 miles to Kurrachee, the 
several lengths to terminate at stations along 
the coast, so as to obviate the expense and 
difficulty of repair, &c., of one long contin- 
uous line. France. is about to try what can 
be done in Algeria, Louis Napoleon having 
authorized Sir Morton Peto to survey for a 
hundred miles of railway, to commence at 
Constantine. Will this prove the beginning 
of a line which some day will reach to Tim- 
buctoo, and the fertile regions of middle Af- 
rica discovered by Dr. Livingstone * 

Sir Henry Ward, governor of Ceylon, has 
visited certain remarkable ancient tanks still 
existing in that remarkable island. The 
workmanship, 1800 years old, is described as 
admirable. The Kandelly tank has an area 
of fifteen square miles in the wet season, and 
never less than three miles in the driest; but, 
from long neglect, it is in great part little 
better than a swamp. As the country all 
around is extremely fertile and lovely withal, 
& proposition has been made to colonize it, 
in which event the great tank would be re- 
stored to its original purpose of irrigation. 
Slumbering Java is waking up: a telegraph 
is constructed from Batavia to Buitenzorg, 





and is to be extended to other places. Aus- 
tralia is not asleep, for the colonists have 
now discovered that certain large patches of 
what they call ‘‘ black sand,” yield a better 
profit than gold. It consists chiefly of tin, 
with scattered grains of platinum, and lying 
on the surface, exacts no severe digging. 
Another Australian topic is, that the settlers 
towards the interior have succeeded in some 
places in damming up the water of floods, 
and so keeping a supply for the dry season ; 
and that where the waters have been thus 
retained, there has been a sensible diminution 
of heat, and in the violence of the scorching 
winds known on the spot as “‘ brickfielders.’’ 

To glance at home matters: Professor 
Faraday has given a lecture at the Royal In- 
stitution on a deeply abstruse subject, includ- 
ing the phenomena of force and attraction, 
in which he puts forth explicitly certain 
views long entertained by him, and not un- 
frequently hinted at in his lectures. Some 
of these views are in direct opposition to 
those generally held by natural philosophers, 
and notably to the doctrine that ‘‘ attraction 
is inversely as the square of the distance.” 
As chroniclers of the progress of science, we 
content ourselves with recording the fact, 
leaving to a future opportunity a detailed ex- 
position of it in a popular form. A paper 
on the Photography of the Moon, by Mr. 
Crookes, read before the Royal Society, makes 
another step towards the knowledge of the 
physical constitution of our satellite. An 
important question, ‘‘On the Various Meth- 
ods of Indurating and Preserving Stone- 
work,’’ has been considered and discussed by 
the Institute of British Architects, and with 
the effect of bringing out interesting and im- 
portant facts. From these we learn that, 
however good may be the quality of building 
stone, it is not proof against the destructive 
action of a London atmosphere. ‘There are 
about 350,000 houses in the great metropo- 
lis, and from the chimneys of this vast num- 
ber is sent forth a sulphurous acid gas, which 
brought down by rain, produces most fatal 
results. The decay that has already taken 
place on the surface of Buckingham Palace, 
Bridgewater House, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to say nothing of St. Paul’s and older 
buildings, would surprise those who have paid 
no attention to the subject. Among means 
of preservation, oily coatings and paint were 
shown to be objectionable, though better than 
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nothing, except in certain special prepara- 
tions. Silicate of soda, as applied at Mu- 
nich and Paris—as mentioned in a former 
Month—is one of the best preservatives. 
Another is, to cover this silicate with a coat 
of chloride of barium or calcium in solution, 
by which an insoluble silicate of baryta or 
lime is deposited in the pores of the stone. 
Gas-tar dropped accidentally on Caen stone 
led to the discovery of a process of harden- 
ing, which is carried on at Tonbridge Wells 
on a large scale. Blocks of soft sandstone, 
of any dimensions, are’ worked to the re- 
quired form, and in a few hours are rendered 
** quite impervious to destructive weathering 
influence, also exceedingly hard and compact, 
susceptible of a brilliant transparent polish, 
and of every desired color.’ Mr. J. B. 
Daines said, that by subjecting one part (by 
weight) of sulphur and eight parts of linseed 
oil to a temperature between 226 and 278 de- 
grees, he obtained a species of paint of sin- 
gularly preservative properties. Applied to 
the surface of a building with a brush, it ef- 


fectually keeps out air and moisture, prevents’ 


deposits of soot and dirt, preserves the beauty 
of the appearance of the stone, and once 
applied, does not need to be repeated. ‘* All 
chemists agree that sulphur, the substance 
used to give body to the linseed oil, is unal- 
terabie in the air, and unacted on by moist- 
ure: if there is any change, it rather im- 
proves the color of the stone to which it is 
applied, as shown by the experiments in Old 
Palace Yard, adjoining Victoria Tower, the 
statue of Captain Coram at the Foundling 
Hospital, and other places.”” Another solu- 
tion, described by Mr. Page, is potash and 
lime, over which a coating of bees’-wax, 
softened by turpentine or naphtha, is to be 
applied. It has been tried on more than 
400 works in the midland counties and at 
Liverpool, and with the result of shewing 
that walls with only one coat are as well 
preserved as those with a dozen. Part of a 
monument in Bilston churchyard, treated 
with this solution, has withstood the effects 
of a smoky atmosphere for seventeen years, 
while the parts left uncoated are ‘‘in a state 
of rottenness, and falling away in every di- 
rection.” 

Another subject brought before the Insti- 
tute is that of metropolitan improvements. 
It is proposed to open a new street from Lei- 
cester Square, and from Tottenham Court 
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Road, to Covent Garden and the Strand. 
This is a much needed improvement ; and we 
hear that the Duke of Bedford has offered 
L.15,000 towards carrying it out. Should 
the: houses be built of stone, all the best 
hardening processes may be tried thereon. 
Another scheme is for an open road.or quay 
along the south side of the river, and for a 
new street to connect London Bridge termini 
with Westminster Bridge. It might help 
towards a satisfactory decision to refer to 
Mr. Pennethorsie’s plan, published in 1844, 
‘* for a line direct from Westminster Bridge 
to St. George’s Church in the Borough, and 


on through Bermondsey, which would then » 


be opened up to general traffic.” 

Among papers brought before the institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, there were two worth 
a passing mention: ‘‘ On Varieties of Per- 
manent way,’’ and ‘On Some Recent Im- 
provements in Permanent Way.’ In the 
reading of these, it was shown that ‘‘ wooden 
keys ’’ are superior as fastenings to iron nuts 
and screws. The wood is elastic, and brings 
larger surfaces into contact. ‘* A recent ex- 
amination,” says the report, ‘‘ of some brack- 
ets and fish-plates, which had been laid down 
about twelve months, and were secured by 
bolts and nuts, shewed that in 125 pair of 
joints, each pair having eight bolts, 261 bolts 
were loose, and six were out altogether, al- 
though they had been tightened up within 
forty-eight hours.’’ Cast-iron sleepers are 
preferable in all respects to wood ; and cer- 
tain engineers consider it remarkable, ‘‘ that 
a country abounding in iron should annually 
expend hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
bringing timber from foreign countries, to lie 
and rot on the railways.’ Many improve- 
ments are now in course of trial, and others 
are shewn to be at hand. We may add to 
these observations on our own railways, that. 
at the end of 1856, the extent of railway in 
the United States was 24,470 miles. 

Dr. Duchesne states, in a communication 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that 
the engineers and stokers on a railway im- 
prove in health and grow stout during their 
first year or two of employment ; but that 
afterwards a fatal change takes place. Among: 
the earliest unfavorable symptoms are, a 
weakening of sight, loss of hearing, rheu- 
matic pains, chiefly in the right side, anda 
general sensation of numbness. These are: 





followed by pain and aifficulty in standing, 
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owing to the violent tremor of the locomo- 
tive when in motion, which makes it difficult 
to maintain an erect posture. 

Some remarkable facts come out of the 
French census for 1856, contrasting forcibly 
with the results of the English census in 
1851, or last year’s Report of the Registrar- 
general. There had been, it appears, no real 
increase of the population since 1851; and 
there was a marked and constant influx of 
people from the country into towns, chiefly 
into Paris. Taking the years 1841 to 1846, 
the increase of population was 1,200,000 ; 
from 1851 to 1856, it was only 256,000, and 
this disappears in the sum total when the 
mortality is taken into consideration. From 
1846 to 1851, the increase was 380,000: the 
decline is thus seen to be progressive ; and 
by the side of this we find the numbers of 
the department of the Seine increased by 
300,000 in the past five years, in consequence 
of the migrations from the provinces to the 
capital. Fifty-four departments show a de- 
crease ; one the Haute Sadne, has lost one- 
tenth of its population, and others in nearly 
the same proportion. Grave matter here for 
professors of economical and social science to 
consider over. 

M. Lallement, surgeon-dentist of Paris, 

. fas discovered a simple means of making an 
, dlastic and imputrescible gelatine. He mixes 
, glycerine in equal proportions by weight with 
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strong glue melted in a water-bath. Pro- 
perly prepared, it serves admirably for prin- 
ters’ rollers, for stamps, elastic toys, models 
for galvanoplasty, or for anatomical figures, 
artificial limbs, and so forth, to which the 
color and suppleness of the muscles and ten- 
dons may readily be given. Other applica- 
tions will at once suggest themselves. This 
is not least important among the practical 
uses of glycerine. M. Lallement suggests 
another. Dentists find it difficult to preserve 
natural teeth till opportunity occurs for fit- 
ting them in the mouths of patients. After 
a time, the teeth become brittle: but soak 
them in glycerine, and their quality remains 
unimpaired. 

And now to conclude with a very different 
matter, Sir James Matheson’s doings in his 
Hebridean domain. The education of the 
female aborigines of the Lewis goes on pros- 
perously. Instead of forty or fifty little 
ragged semi-savages attending occasionally at 
their own pleasure, there are now 120 regu- 
lar scholars ; clean and neatly clothed girls, 
of quite refined appearance, and much school- 
industry. This reform in externals, which 
has been accomplished by Lady Matheson, 
assisted by some ladies of Stornoway and the 
neighborhood, has given a new tone to peas- 
ant society in the Ultima Thule ; and clean- 
liness, neatness, and tidiness are the order of 
the day. 





“Mazon Anpre.—A lady afterwards carried 
‘me to the State Paper Office, where I saw inter- 
- esting documents, among them some letters 
. charasteristic of the firm, purpose-like Wash- 

ington, and a most touching, original note, con- 
taining poor André’s request for a soldier’s 
death, instead of that of the gibbet. The calm, 
gentlemanly writing, without tremor, and un- 
marked ‘by haste—not an unnecessary stroke 
nor a useless word—takes one into the very 
heart of the man who wrote it. Washington 
was deeply moved but gave no reply. After 
all he was right. Though poor André was the 
victim of that wretch Arnold, who lived only 
to die a hundred times over under the scorn of 
‘: England .and America, still he was taken in 
| disguise; and since Washington felt that an ex- 
. ample had become necessary, he was obliged to 
: condemn André as the spy, not as the soldier. 
—Hon. A..Murray’s United States, Cuba, 
and Canada, vol. 1. p. 264.—Notes and 
Queries. 





Mepicat ‘Fers.—It seems to have been 
thought something unprecedented that Dubois 





should have received £1,700 for his attendance 
on the Empress of the French during her con- 
finement, as mentioned sometime ago. Yet on 
turning over the pages of Wadd more remarka- 
ble instances of large fees will be found. Dims- 
dale, for his inoculation of the Empress of Rus- 
sia and her son, was made a Baron of the 
Empire, with a present of £12,000 and a pen- 
sion of £500 per annum. Dr. Willis for his 
successful attendance on George the Third, was 
rewarded by £1,500 per annum for twenty 
years, and £650 per annum to his son for life. 
The other physicians had thirty guineas each 
visit to Windsor, and ten guineas each visit to 
Kew. In 1727 the physicians who attended 
Queen Caroline had bo guineas, and the sur- 
geons 800 guineas each. These are curious 
contrasts with the pensions granted by Edward 
the Third, in 1845, to his apothecary, Coursus 
de Gungeland, of sixpence a day, and a shil- 
ling a day, and eight marks a year to his sur- 
geon Richard Wye.’’—Medical Times and 
Gazette. 
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, From The Atheneum. 

Memoirs of Marshal Marmont, Duke of 
Ragusa, from 1792 to 1841—[ Mémoirs du 
Marechal Marmont}. From the Original 
Manuscript of the Author. Vols. v1. and 
vil. (Paris, Perrotin.) 

Prince Eugene in 1814: a Reply to Marshal 
Marmont—[Le Prince Eugéne en 1814). 
By M. Planat de La Faye, formerly of the 
Imperial Artillery. (Paris, Librairie 
Nouvelle.) 

First announced in ten volumes, and then 
in eight, the Marmont Memoirs, after all, 
are to occupy nine! The editors seem to 
have been confused by their task; but the 
prospect of an additional volume is by no 
means disagreeable. Fifty years of French 
history, including the Republic, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, the Bourbon Restoration, 
the Hundred Days, the reigns of Charles the 
Tenth and Louis-Phillippe, might supply a 
less graphic writer than Marmont with 
materials for a readable record. Marmont 
himself betrays a peculiar disposition to take 
posterity into his confidence. He has no 
motive for concealing the frailties of Bona- 
parte or the vices of Bourbon; he exposes 
the scandals of his own married life, and 
often from the camp, preserves anecdotes of 
the Court, and glances into the private 
chambers of the palace in which the Fifteenth 
Louisenacted his burlesque of the Fourteenth, 
enunciating platitudes as epigrams, and de- 
nying the prayer of Madame Lavallette as 
though he had been some heroic Greek, piti- 
lessly severe to some conquered Carian. The 
Memoirs, from the commencement of the 
sixth volume, exhibit Napoleon in hisdecline; 
in the seventh his name passes out of view, 
and Marmont becomes the courtier of the 
Restoration. Indeed, the Marshal, as if in- 
censed by his recollection of the charge of 
treason launched against him from the Gulf 
of St. Juan, appears to hurry on the narra- 
tive that it may quit the presence of one 
with whose renown its earlier pages sparkle. 
‘‘T shall never again have occasion to pro- 
nounce his name,”’ says the Duke of Ragusa 
when the drop-scene of the Imperial drama 
has fallen at Waterloo. 

The year 1814 opened upon a dreary pros- 
pect. The armies of the Empire resting 
upon the Rhine were mere skeletons. In the 
preceding autumn a fatal epidemic swept 
through Mayence; numbers of the military 
physicians fled in alarm ; Napoleon himself, 





sad and silent, held nightly interviews with 
his generals, who implored him to open ne- 
gotiations for peace, as he still held many 
positions of great importance, and as the 
enemy had suffered reverses almost equal to 
his own : France, they said, would welcome 
his tranquil return. But his hopes wandered 
among brilliant illusions; he thought he 
planned when he simply dreamed, and invited 
compliments when hestood in need of advice. 
One evening, after Marmont had endeavored 
to dissuade him from his sanguine projects, 
he burst into complaints against the coldness 
of the approving council, and, with the view 
of being flattered, struck the breast of 
Drouot, saying, ‘‘I want a hundred men 
like you.’’ Drouot, without relaxing the 
austerity of his countenance, parried the sug- 
gestion by answering, ‘‘ No, sire, you deceive 
yourself; you want a hundred thousand! ’’ 
While doubting his generals, however, he 
relied: still less on his relatives. Holland 
being in insurrection, Louis Bonaparte, its 
quondam king, proposed with true Napoleonic 
vanity, to return, and by showing himself 
appease an irritated people. But the Em- 
peror, upon hearing of his request, said, ‘I 
would rather give Holland to the Prince of 
Orange than send back my brother! ’? With 
what means he fancied he could retain the 
power of giving kingdoms at pleasure, may 
be inferred from Marmont’s picture of the 
new conscripts by whom the grand army had 
been recruited. Two of these young men 
are in the rifle corps. Marmont observed 
one, who, standing steadily amidst the 
showering bullets, never once fired a shot. 
‘‘ Why do you not fire?’’ he asked. ‘I 
would fire as well as any one else,”’ said the 
rifleman, ‘‘ only I have no one to load my 
gun for me, and I can’t do it myself!” 
The other, equally ignorant, was more capa- 
ble. Finding that he could not use his piece, 
he presented it to his lieutenant, saying, 
‘‘ My officer, you did this sort of thing once, 
take my gun, fire, and I will hand you the 
cartridges.’’ The lieutenant consented, and 
the boy stood for hours unmoved in the heat 
of the battle. 

The engagement at Champaubert, credit- 
able to the valor of the Imperial troops, was 
not fipon such a scale as to exercise any de- 
cisive influence upon the results of the cam. 
paign ; yet it filled Napoleon with emotions 
of extravagant joy. He fired at once with 
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his former pride and predicted for himself 
another course of unparalleled glory.— 

‘“* Tf we have another such success to-mor- 
row, the enemy will repass the Rhine quicker 
than they passed it, and I shall be again on 
the Vistula. But,” he added, with a grimace, 
‘I shall then make peace on the natural 
boundaries of the Rhine.”’ 

Marmont at Vauchamps took Prince Our- 
ousoff prisoner, and kept his sword. General 
Grouchy, he says, came in while this trophy 
was lying on his table, and begged it asa 
gift. Marmont at once presented it to him. 

** But what was my astonishment when I 
read, a few days after, in the Moniteur the 
following paragraph :—‘‘ M. Carbarel, Aide- 
de-Camp to General Grouchy, has arrived in 
Paris, and has forwarded to the Empress, on 
the part of that General, the sword of Prince 
Ourousoff, whom he took prisoner at the 
battle of Vauchamps.’’ Does not an incident 
suffice to describe a man’s whole character? ” 

Few new triumphs fell to Marmont’s 
share. Louis the Eighteenth issued his proc- 
lamation ; the Marshal retired from Sezanne 
to Gué-a-Trem, from Rheims to Fisme, from 
Fere-Champenoise to Paris. The defence of 
the capital was entrusted to him by Joseph, 
who set the example of desertion. The cap- 
itulation followed, which was imputed to 
Marmont by the Emperor as an act of trea- 
son. Napoleon took refuge at Fontaine- 
bleau,—the Senate proclaimed his downfall, 
—the connection of the Marshal with the 
Empire was at an end. It is clear that no 
treason was committed. Marmont had 
received a written authorization from Jo- 
seph, under whose commands he was, to 
negotiate the surrender of Paris, to which 
he consented only after a desperate struggle 
seven times renewed, and closed by a develop- 
ment of irresistible force on the part of the 
enemy. From January to March Marmont’s 
troops had been sixty-seven times under fire ; 
he had himself charged at the head of a 
column sword in hand. And now, recount- 
ing the circumstances of his defeat, he adds 
a succession of insinuations against individ- 
uals, accuses Talleyrand of intrigue and 
Lavallette of ingratitude. The distinction 
drawn by Napoleon, however, between an 
honorable man and a man of honor might 
well recur to his mind. ‘* Was it necessary 
to devote himself to him even at the expense 
of France? ’’ ‘ However profound was the 
interest I felt in Napoleon, I could not forget 
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how he had sinned against my country. He 
alone had opened the abyss by which we 
were all engulphed.’’ So Marmont aban- 
doned the broken hopes of the Empire. 
Good councillors urged upon Napoleon the 
necessity of abdication, and the great and 
proud soldier capitulated to destiny. ‘I 
have only one regret,’”’ writes the Duke of 
of Ragusa, ‘ and it is that I did not follow 
Napoleon to Elba after he had descended 
from the throne, regardless of any conse- 
quences that might have accrued to myself.”’ 
Instead of this, he ruminated at Paris over 
the character of the abased potentate, and 
his moralizings take a very candid form. 
He attributes to him ‘* a Satanic pride,” an 
‘‘ extraordinary contempt of men,’’—* valu- 
ing as nothing the interests of humanity,”’ 
Then why should he follow that monster to. 
Elba? His last anecdote of Napoleon illus- 
trates the aberrations of his vanity. 


‘* Before the commencement of the cam- 
paign of 1815 he ordered General Bernard, 
who took charge of his topographical 
bureau, to bring him a map of France as 
well as a map of the northern frontier. He 
carried almost to extravagance his mania for 
colossal maps. ‘ Have you nothing larger 
than that?’ he asked.—‘ No, sire, this is 
the only map you can consult, it being on 
the same scale as that of the Low Coun- 
tries.’—‘ And is this the whole of France?’ 
—‘ Yes, sire.’ He seemed, standing with 
his arms crossed, to lose himself in contem- 
plation for some minutes, and then said, 
‘Poor France; why she is no more than a 
breakfast!’ ”’ 


Marmont interrupts his narrative at the 
portals of the restored monarchy, to sum up 
the history of his personal relations with 
Napoleon. It has been said of him that he 
was Napoleon’s favorite, and treated by him 
asason. M. de Montholon talks of Bona- 
parte, when a lieutenant of artillery, shar- 
ing his means of existance with Marmont, 
who declares the story to be false and ridicu- 
lous. He repeats his complaints of having 
been slowly promoted, jealously rewarded, 
unjustly rebuked, and continually misunder- 
stood. At the same time he knew that 


Napoleon prized his services, and he imputes 
to him that he launched the charge of trea- 
son recklessly and insincerely. Marmont, 
however, seems to have nourished a peculiar 
sympathy with this man, whose character he 
so laboriously defaces, for he says, “‘ Napo- 
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leon, probably, was the being I loved the 
most during my life.” 

In 1814, no longer a Bonapartist, he was 
a courtier of the Restoration, and moved in 
the same society with Talleyrand, the Abbé 
Louis, Bournouville, and Dupont, conversed 
with the King, and enjoyed the light life of 
Bourbon palaces. Of the individuals at the 
head of affairs, all were corrupt, he says, 
except three: Dessoles, Jancourt, and Mon- 
tesquiou. As for Talleyrand, he was neither 
so wicked nor so able as he had been repre- 
sented. He was corrupt to a degree unprec- 
edented in ancient or modern times. The 
Abbé Louis was a brute, Dalberg a greedy 
traitor, Bournouville an incapable, Dupont 
a miser. Once, at a council, Marmont was 
so incensed by the insolence of the Abbé 
Louis, that he threatened to fling him out of 
the window ; but Talleyrand interposed, and 
said, ‘‘ Monsieur Louis, you must talk about 
these matters more calmly.” The royal 
Louis made a more agreeable impression, 
when with his Gascon solemnity he said to 
the Marshal, ‘‘ My dear Marmont, when one 
has commanded in ten battles, one belongs 
to the family of kings.’”? But the Bourbon 
speedily illustrated the truth that his 
dynasty never learned any thing and never 
forgot any thing; he insulted the Old 
Guard; he insisted on the most empty 
pedantries, and from the first displayed as 
much vanity as dullness. Marmont de- 
scribes his brain as capable of retaining 
every thing and producing nothing. His 
pride was ridiculous. When the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia and the King of 
Prussia dined with him, he first seated him- 
self, and then signified his pleasure that they 
should do the same. Reviewing the troops 
from a balcony, he ordered a ‘chair of state 
to be placed for himself, and common chairs 
for the other sovereigns, who, however, pre- 
ferred to stand, and thought he had chosen 
a fauteuil on account of his bodily infirmi- 
ties. On the subject of these infirmities the 
Duke of Ragusa has much to insinuate. 
Among the mental infirmities of Louis was 
a habit of believing in the beauty of his own 
mots. Thus, when De Luxembourg carved 
a duck in the English fashion, the King 
looked pompously round the table and 
shouted ‘* The English fashion! the English 
fashion! Be French, Sir, before every 
thing! ’’ He thought, says Marmont, that 





he had uttered a mot & la Louis- Quatorze. 
From the affairs of the Court the Marshal 
turns in a brief but painful episode, to the 
affairs of his own family. The Duchess, 
during his long absence, had revelled in 
fashionable displays, and, upon his installing 
himself at home, seemed in no hurry to 
accommodate her mode of life to his wishes 
or necessities. He proposed ‘‘an amiable 
separation,’’ resigned her jointure, and left 
her, as he affirms, to exercise her malice in a 
perpetual cabal with his enemies, of whom 
he had many, jealous and implacable. 

The Seventh Volume of the Memoirs re- 
lates to one of the most remarkable epochs 
in the career of Napoleon, but is rendered 
less interesting than those which preceded 
it by the circumstance that Marmont was 
no longer with his former chief. He was at 
Paris before the return from Elba; he left 
the capital with the King; he heard only 
the distant rumors of ‘Waterloo, and when 
Louis the Eighteenth died, he was among 
the relics of the Empire, a man not for- 
given by one party or trusted by another. 
He witnessed all that took place at the 
death and obsequies of the sickly Bour- 


bon.— 


‘¢ The moment the physician who held the 
King’s wrist pronounced him to be dead, the 
Duchess of Angouléme turned towards 
Monsieur and saluted him as King. A 
minute afterwards, the Duke Charles de 
Damas came, and, with tears in his eyes, 
announced to us, ‘ Gentlemen, the King is 
dead ! ’ _ a few minutes, and the 
Duke of Blacas came forward, and said, 
‘Gentlemen, the King!’ and Charles the 
Tenth appeared.” . 

A parasitical literature of commentaries 
will, no doubt, spring up around these Me- 
moirs, dealing so freely as they do with 
public and private character. Marmont 
distinctly accuses Prince Eugene of having, 
in 1814, disobeyed the orders of the Ent- 
peror Napoleon in the furtherance of his 
own selfish objects.— 

‘‘He intrigued in his own interest; he 
abandoned himself to the strange belief that 
he could, as King of Italy, survive the Em- 
pire.”’ 

M. Planat de La Faye, formerly an officer 
in the Imperial Artillery, who has had 
access to the original correspondence in the 
archives of the ducal house of Leuchten- 
berg, undertakes to prove that Prince 
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Eugene so far from having sacrificed the 
Emperor to his own egotism, obeyed him in 
every thing, rejected all corrupt proposals, 
and fulfilled to the letter his duty towards 
France and towards Napoleon. The letters 
quoted are those of Prince Eugene hinself, 
Maximilian-Joseph, king of Bavaria, Prince 
Augustus of Tour and Taxis, Napoleon, 
Gen. Danthouard, the Duke of Otranto, 
the Duke of Feltre, and Count Tascher de 
La Pagerie. They bear upon the circum- 
stance of Napoleon’s order to Eugene to 
evacuate Italy, to negotiate an armistice 
with the Austrians, to garrison only Man- 
tua, Alessandria, and Genoa, and to retire 
with the main body of his forces into 
France. This order, asserts Marmont, 
Eugene evaded ; but M. de La Faye adduces 
the evidence of authentic documents to 
refute the charge. Some of Napoleon’s 
instructions to his Italian Generalissimo are 
particularly characteristic. On the 17th of 
November, 1813, he wrote : 


** You have still a fine army ; and, if you 
have a hundred guns, the enemy is incapa- 
ble of driving you out. It is only neces- 
sary to gain time. I have 600,000 men in 
movement, and shall unite 100,000 in 
Italy.” 


Next day: 


‘Don’t allow yourself to be baffled by 
the bad spirit of the Italians. One must 
not count on the recognition of the people. 
The destinies of Italy do not depend on the 
Italians.’’ 


Two days afterwards : 
‘* You must not leave the Adige without a 
grand battle. Grand battles are gained by 


artillery: have an abundance,—twelve- 
pounders.”’ 


On the 3rd of December : 


‘Tt is a great consolation for me to have 
nothing to fear in Italy.’’ 
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But Eugene in January wrote to his 
wife: ‘* Bah, I shall never be King! ”’ 

In February, Napoleon was in the highest 
spirits : 

‘“‘T have destroyed the army of Silesia, 
composed of Russians and Prussians. I be- 
gan yesterday to beat Schwarzenberg. I 

ave in four days made from thirty to forty 
thousand prisoners, including twenty gene- 
rals, five or six hundred officers, from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred cannon, and 
an immense quantity of baggage. * * It 
is possible that we may preserve Italy.’ 

He evinced a tender sympathy in the suf- 
ferings of Eugene’s wife, ‘‘ the vice-queen,”’ 
then about to give birth to a child, and rec- 
ommended that she should be brought to 
Paris. Eugene, however, seems to have 
misunderstood his solicitude, for a remon- 
strance from him elicited the following : 

‘« My son, I have received a letter from 
you, and one from the vice-queen, both full 
of extravagance. You must have lost your 
head ; it was simply ina spirit of dignity 
and honor that I desired her to come to 
Paris, knowing her to be too susceptible in 
her feelings to desire that her accouchement 
should take place among the Austrians. 
* * Nothing would be more natural than 
for her to give birth to her child in the 
middle of her family. * * You must be 
mad to oper that this suggestion has any 
thing to do with politics. I never change 
in my style or my tone, and I write to you 
as I have always written.’’ 

A letter in cipher accompanying this rec- 
commended that Piedmont and Genoa 
should be left untouched, and that the rest 
of Italy should be divided into two king- 
doms. 

M. de La Faye’s case in favor of Eugene 
will be best understood, however, after a 
careful perusal of the documents he has 
printed, and a comparison of them with the 
somewhat vague statement in the Marmont 
Memoirs. 





PassaGE IN Newton.—Having heard it con- 
fidently advanced by a gentleman of great infor- 
mation, that ‘‘ Sir Isaac Newton had said that 
prophecy would be fulfilled when mankind 
should move at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
and when language should be darted,”’ I should 
be very much obliged if any one could inform 
me where I could find the above fact in print. 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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Tue Barrie or Pracve.—It is not known I 
am told, who composed this once famous piece 
of music. Are there any surmises on the sub- 
ject? Henry T. Rtury. 
[This piece has been attributed to Franz Kotz- 
wara or Koczwara, a musician born in Prague, 
who came to London about the year 1791, after 
which he published some songs and instrumen- 
tal music.]—Votes and Queries. 














HERDER’8 
From The Literary Gazette. 
Herder’s Remains. Unpublished Letters by 
Herder and his Wife, Goethe, Schiller, 
Klopsiock, §c. Edited by H. Diintzer 
and F. G. von Herder. 3 vols. Frank- 
fort: Meidingen, 


“‘ His fame,’’ said Napoleon of Dante, ** is 
increasing and will increase, because nobody 
ever reads him.’’? Though, as regards the 
‘Divine Comedy,’’ this saying may well dis- 
play less kindness than keenness, and less 


than one reputation to which it is sufficiently 
applicable. Writers there are, who after 
having rendered the most illustrious services 
to mankind, after lives spent in the dissipa- 
tion of error and the discovery of new truths 
or the confirmation of old ones, find their 
labors superseded through no fault of their 
own, but through an accession of knowledge 
forbidding mankind to tarry by the old land- 
marks, even though these may have been set 
up by giants. In such cases it is that we 
Jearn to know Fame as a true goddess, pre- 
serving alike the benefactor from oblivion 
and the benefitted from ingratitude. The 
hero of intellectual résearch can never die, 
his name may be rarely pronounced, his 
pages seldom perused, the exact nature of 
his achievements imperfectly remembered, 
but his memory survives, to be held in honor 
long after the knowledge which it was his 
unspeakable toil to win has become part of 
the very alphabet of mental culture imparted 
to the peasant and the schoolboy. 

Thoughts like these naturally arise to the 
mind on hearing the now somewhat unfre- 
quent name of Herder. Not having been 
the last, he cannot in our day be among the 
first of the cursores qui vitai lampada tra- 
dunt. His works hardly seem to be much 
read, many students of German do not even 
know their names. Though conventionally 
inscribed among the five great classics of 
Teutonic literature, it may be doubted 
whether he be as often quoted as Lavater, for 
example, or Jacobi. Yet he is rarely named 
without respect and admiration. It is felt 
that if his ideas attract less attention now, 
the reason is that they have become common- 
place through universal reception. This is 
decisive of their value, and amply justifies 
the publication of the three thick volumes 
of correspondence before us, which appear 
very fairly edited. That these letters are not 
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ao interesting as might have been expected, 
considering the brilliant pens from which 
they proceed, may be easily accounted for 
by the facilities for real intercourse enjoyed 
by the writers. Men will seldom cover sheets 
with what they may have an opportunity 
of conveying by word of mouth in a week. 
These documents throw notwithstanding an 
important light on the relations in which the 
literary Dii majores of the period stood to 


one another, and their interest has been en- 
justice than either, there is certainly more |' 


hanced by the editors’ diligence in hunting 
up the keys to allusions rendered obscure by 
lapse of time. 

Goethe's correspondence comes first—the 
Hesperus of this literary firmamemt. It 
shows distinctly that he loved Herder, while, 
at the same time, he could not avoid a mild 
consciousness of his own superiority. The 
men were, indeed, singularly contrasted, and 
it is hardly conceivable that their friendship 
would have continued so long as it did but 
for Goethe’s peculiar power of taking pos- 
session of other minds, and pervading them 
with an influence from which there was no 
escape. All who have had much personal 
intercourse with him have left their testi- 
mony to the inexplicable spell of that great, 
cold, calm mind, before whose silent energy 
opposition and contrariety vanished like 
metals in an alkehest. He seemed, they say, 
to diffuse himself around them like the air; 
they acknowledged his presence in every 
breath they drew ; yet if his force were too 
great to be resisted, it was too evenly dis- 
tributed to be oppressive. The same impres- 
sion of universality accompanies him into 
his writing ; we seem to be reading, not a 
German, but all Germany. Herder, on the 
other hand, was a concentrated man, who 
could exert a vigorous impulse upon two sub- 
jects or two men in turn, but not upon two 
atonce. Accordingly he seldom had more 
than one great friend at a time. Goethe 
filled this position for nearly twenty years, 
during which time he exercised great influ- 
ence on Herder’s character and modes of 
thought. The following is a specimen of the 
way in which he proceeded when he thought 
that his friend’s views required modification. 
Herder’s spiritual-mindedness and love of 
abstract truth made him somwhat indifferent, 
not to say unfriendly, to those material 
manifestations of the beautiful in which 
Goethe took so much delight, and a passage 
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in one of his sermons called down this re- 
monstrance : 

‘* Now let me put ina little plea for the 
fine arts. If the idea which you throw out 
in this place were to be made the theme of 
an essay, where it could be considered fully, 
or of a friendly discussion with those who 
understand you, it would be a different thing, 
but as it is, the remark falls as if from the 
sky, without qualification and without being 
Ied up to by any train of reasoning. I know 
that every one who has to care for himself 
and others does well to make himself prac- 
tically useful, and that it is dangerous to 
allow too much scope toa passion for the 
beatiful. Yet is not this true of everything 
with which the great and wealthy enhance 
the enjoyment of life? Horses, dogs, hunts, 
games, feasts, dresses and diamonds, what 
time, what money do taney not absorb! And 
after all they do not elevate the soul, which 
the gifts of the muses do, and do at less cost. 
Tt seems to me that we should never be more 
rigorously careful in our language than when 
we would warn against the excess of a good 
thing.” 

There can be no doubt that the influence 
exerted by Goethe was highly beneficial to 
Herder. His views became wider, his charity 
deeper, his sympathies more expansive. His 
mind acquired more calmness and balance ; 
he learned to control Wisdom to his wish, as 
a man directs a boat, instead of hurrying 
after her, eager and breathless, asa boy pur- 
sues a kite. His disposition was exactly one 
to be benefitted by intercourse with a mind 
like Goethe’s ; his faults such as the contem- 
plation of his friend’s comprehensive liber- 
ality would best enable him to correct; his 
wirtues too much the children of his feelings 
to allow of that unpleasant habit of referring 
everything to the head, that made it so much 
easier for Goethe to be admirable than 
amiable. Concise as the latter’s epistles are, 
they are sufficient to display the writer’s ex- 
traordinary versatility and many-sidedness. 
Now he has finished his ‘* Tasso,’’ and will 
come and read it speedily. Now he has just 
sketched a colossal head of Jupiter, and 
hopes his correspondent will approve of the 
whiskers. Now he is in ecstacies about his 
famous discovery of the maxillary bone in 
animals—a trespass on the domain of physi- 
ologists highly irritating to those gentlemen. 
Now he is in the mountains, gathering peb- 
bles—an occupation which seems to have 
afforded him much inward peace of mind : 

‘* Krause and I are here by ourselves, ham- 
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mering and sketching all day long in the 
open air. You will be glad to see my find- 
ings. We have certainly discovered the 
most important objects here ; the weather is 
splendid. Iam dragging a terrible load of 
stones home with me, and have had the con- 
science to seek and the fortune to find all 
the slight and almost vam: pore variations 
by which one sort shades off into another. 

hese form the stumbling-block and stupe- 
faction of all collectors and system-mongers, 


‘whose terminology is sadly perplexed to find 


them a place.”’ 


Gothe’s antipathy to merely scientific 
men, it should be noticed, frequently led him 
into awkward situations, most notoriously 
so in his opposition to Newton’s Theory of 
Colors. 

The intimacy so honorable and useful to 
both parties was doomed to immolation on 
the altar of a great dramatic poet. Schiller, 
omnipotent with Goethe, was disliked by 
Herder. Goethe’s most distinguishing char- 
acteristics were, after all, those of artists. 
He was free from their morbid irritability, 
but he possessed all their tastes and instincts. 
Nothing attracted him either in man or in 
dumb nature; no circumstance crossed his 
path in actual life, no vision rose upon his 
busy brain, that he did not strive to render 
beautiful in one way oranother. Herder, on 
the other hand, possessed all the artist’s 
susceptibility—‘* He was,”’ said Jean Paul, 
‘*an oak whose twigs were sensitive plants ’’ 
—but his mental eye was blind to form and 
color. Saturated with dreams of Grecian 
beauty, Schiller burst upon Goethe like an 
incarnation of the ideal he had long been 
seeking. Had he not been Goethe he would 
have envied him: as it was he emulated him, 
and we are indebted to the friendly competi- 
tion for some of his finest works. Herder 
considered the impetuous stranger from a 
different point of view. Schiller was young; 
he middle-aged. Schiller was winning vic- 
tories; he had won them, it was true, but 
then a reputation in the making interests 
the sons of men more than one finished to 
the last touch; and, without incurring any 
ade of unworthy jealousy, Herder 
might still wish the space in the world’s eye 
occupied by the author of ‘* Don Carlos ”’ 
somewhat less extensive, and his own some- 
what more so. Besides these personal mat- 
ters, the intellectual characteristics of the 
two were incongruous, Herder progressed 
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certainly, but it was with the equable ad- 
vance of an everflowing lake. He rose 
slowly, and because it had pleased Heaven 
to add to his stores, not from an uncontrolla- 
ble necessity of constitution. But Schiller’s 
mind was asa torrent, that turns a bare and 
rugged channel to silver in a moment. ‘ He 
had,’’ said Goethe to Eckermann, “an as- 
tonishing progressiveness. You spoke to 
him one week and seemed to understand 
him, the next you could not think where he 
had got to.”? A great deal too far, Herder 
probably conceived. For it was fated that 
their many differences should be enhanced 
by a dissension touching the eternal fitness 
of things. Schiller was a stout Kantian, 
and knew all about the distinction between 
the reason and the understanding. Herder 
had taken up arms against Kant and all his 
crew. Some years passed nevertheless with- 
out an open breach, and Herder was even a 
somewhat extensive contributor to Schiller’s 
magazine, ‘The Hours.’ The rupture, 
when it came, involved at the same time 
a breach with Goethe, concerning the 
tendency of whose later productions Her- 
der had expressed himself with considera- 
ble plainness in a letter to the Countess 
Bandissin : 

‘¢ T owe you an answer a Goethe’s 
novel (Wilhelm Meister.) Do not reproach 
me as though I were myself the author, for 
I have only read it the other day, later than 
most people. Many years ago, indeed,-he 
read us some passages that pleased us, 
although we even then regretted the bad 
company that his hero keeps so long. But 
then the story was quite a different thing. 
We made the young man’s acquaintance in 
his childhood, and conceived an interest in 
him that gradually increased, even when he 
went astray. Now it has quite another 
cast ; we see the hero from the first where 
we had rather not see him at all, and are left 
to find out for ourselves how he got there, 
while at the same time he is no longer suffi- 
ciently interesting in himself to merit our 
sympathy. I have expostulated without 
effect, and none of the scenes where Philina 
appears were shown to mein MS. My own 
opinion of all that partis the same as yours, 
and, I should imagine, as that of all right- 
thinking people. Goethe thinks otherwise ; 
truthfulness of scene is to him all in all, 
and he troubles himself extremely little 
about elevation of sentiment or moral grace- 
fulness. In fact this is the fault of many of 
his writings, and the difference of our senti- 
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ments has caused him to desist from taking 
my opinion on any of them. [I hate the 
whole generation of his Marianas and Phil- 
inas, and neither in life nor the representa- 
tion of it can I endure any sacrifice of actual 
morality to mere talent, or what people call 
by that name.”’ 

This frank expression of sentiment shows 
with remarkable clearness the sides which 
Herder and Goethe respectively took in that 
old war of critics and authors, which, owing 
its origin to an inherent diversity of mental 
constitution, is not likely to cease but with 
that incompatibility itself. As Mr. Ruskin 
would express it, Herder was a Purist, to 
please whom Art must conform’ herself as 
far as possible to an ideal standard ; Goethe 
a naturalist, to whom every thing existing 
appeared ipso facto, worthy of representa- 
tion. Herder was a Sophocles, who would 
have had every thing drawn as it ought to 
be ; Goethe an Euripides, who drew every 
thing as it was. Had the former attempted 
a delineation of society, he would have pro- 
duced a picture to which no one could have 
made the least objection, except that it was 
not in the smallest degree like. The latter 
did actually produce a picture, the striking 
truth of which every one admits, but against 
which the patres conscripti of decorum find 
much to advance. It is true that these 
objections occur for the most part after the 
book has been laid down, few experiencing 
any particular call to quarrel with Philina 
in Philina’s society, It seems to us that 
each party is right from its own point of 
view; that there is a point of view from 
which the rival opinions appear as merely 
different sides of the same truth; and that 
the exclusive triumph of either system, or of 
any system, would be no slight calamity to 
mankind. 

Schiller’s relation to Herder, in the days 
of their correspondence, was that of editor 
to contributor ; and we grieve to record that 
the immortal poet appears in most of his 
letters in the character of a printer’s devil, 
with demands for ‘‘ more copy,”’ imperious 
and uneludible. Now and then, however, 
he lays his diabolic attributes aside, and con- 
descends to a little sesthetic chat, discussing, 
for example, a point concertiing which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has recently given us much 
to ponder upon in England : 


‘‘T think it may be shown that our meth- 
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ods of thought and action, our municipal, 
political, religious, and scientific life, are as 


opposed to poetry as prose itself is, So 

t and decided, in my 0 inion, is the pre- 
a aa of the prosaic element in modern 
society, that the spirit of poetry, instead of 
overcoming it, must inevitably be absorbed 
by it and disappear. I can therefore dis- 
cover no salvation for this spirit, except in 
its retreat from the contact, and rigid sepa- 
ration from the tendencies, of the world we 
see around us. It appears to me, then, 
good that it should form its own world, 
affiliated, through the medium of the Greek 
myths, to a distant, strange, and ideal order 
of things. Perhaps I shall succeed in mak- 
ing this view clearer and more acceptable to 
you in an essay which I am now writing 
* on the sentimental poets.’ ’’ 

Lest any one should think this narrow 
view of the proper sphere of poetry unwor- 
thy of the fame of Schiller, it will be well 
to remind our readers of the miserable hol- 
lowness and artificialness of the age in 
which he wrote, an age in comparison to 
which the much maligned medizeval centu- 
ries were veritable nursing mothers to art 
and poetry. Schiller belonged to it by the 
accident of birth alone, or rather he was 
one of the ministers charged with its reno- 
vation, and might well say that it yielded 
him nothing worthy of his genius. But he 
who would now maintain the same thesis 
must do so in the face of the new heavens 
we have scanned, of the new earth we have 
trod since the renovation of all things by 
that wonderful series of events which, from 
the land of its origin, we call the French 
Revolution—in defiance also of a mass of 
splendid poetry. Not to go beyond English 
literature he must ignore the whole works 
of Crabbe, Byron's “‘ Don Juan,’’ Shelley’s 
* Rosalind and Helen ,”’ the poems of Elliott 
and Nichol, the ‘*Maud” and ‘* Aurora 
Leigh ” of our own day. What, moreover, 
would Schiller have done when the Grecian 
myths he speaks of were exhausted? Their 
very beauty demands that, once wrought to 
perfection, they should be left undisturbed. 
There is no second tale of Troy. Who will 
sing ‘‘ Oenone’’ after Tennyson ? 

Jean Paul Richter first made himself 
known to Herder in the capacity of a lite- 
rary client, a relation soon exchanged for 
that of an affectionate friend. There was 
much to unite the two men. Both were 
spiritual, impulsive, pure-minded. In Jean 
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Paul, indeed, these excellent qualities ran into 
a simplicity that can hardly fail to make his 
English reader sometimes either stare or 
smile according to his disposition, All the 
best Germans, not excepting the imperial 
Goethe, have been more or less childlike 
(not childish, which is a very different 
thing), but none have equalled the natural- 
ness, the buoyancy, the transparency of Jean 
Paul. These virtues rendered him extremely 
dear to Herder, who moreover welcomed in 
him an adversary of the Hellenised system 
of composition, then countenanced by the 
inimeal Schiller and alienated Goethe, The 
same feeling inclined him towards Klop- 
stock, on whose letters we cannot dwell, 
any more than on those of Clandius and 
Mendelssohn, or of the magnificent Jacobi, 
tewering among his fellow metaphysicians 
like a Persian magus among modern doctors 
of divinity; of Lavater, that racy com- 
pound of the most opposite qualities— 
shrewd fanaticism, charitable bigotry, and 
unprincipled morality. 

Lenz’s letters form a singular feature in 
the book. The eccentric writer called him- 
self ‘*a lame crane ’’—his fellow mortals 
thought him a lame duck. He came to 
Weimar penniless—gained universal good- 
will by his buffooneries—and then com- 
menced libelling every one up to the duke, 
upon his arrival at which august quarter he 
was naturally ejected from the territory, 
His next step was to become insane, when a 
subscription was raised for him at Weimar. 
The list being closed, Lenz straightway re- 
covered, and in due course of time wrote to 
Herder, setting forth the benefits that would 
accrue to the human species from his being 
appointed professor at Riga, for which post 
he requested Herder’s recommendation. The 
latter having declined to contribute towards 
placing ‘‘ the lame crane’’ on so exalted a 
perch, that ornithological specimen flew 
eastward, finally nestling at Moscow, where 
he died in 1792, in the house of a Russian 
nobleman. His letters to Herder are fall 
of the most passionate professions of friend- 
ship, which we cannot help thinking sin- 
cere, notwithstanding the enthusiast’s evi- 
dent attention to the main chance. His 
writings first published by Goethe, and 
afterwarde more fully by Tieck, are by no 
means destitute of merit in a rough Aristo- 
phanic way. 





HERDER’S 


The third volume contains the love-letters 
that passed between Herder and his bride— 
as tender and interesting a collection of the 
kind as we have ever seen. Of course, 


large deductions must be made from the 
interest of a correspondence of this descrip- 
tion, when served up in type for the edifica- 
tion of indifferent parties. Could we see 
the original sheets, perhaps we might be 
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able to say, ‘“‘ Here the hand shook, this 
was written with throbs ; there the paper is 
stained, that was read with tears.’ Lack- 
ing these silent witnesses, we are neverthe- 
less glad to have seen this record of the 
romantic days of a philosopher—of the per- 
sonal affections of one whose philanthropy 
embraced all human kind. 





Drainxina on Martyrs’ Tomss.—I wonder 
that no answer has been given to this Query. 
Dryden’s words : 


at oe nies vainly hoped kind heaven would 
wink, | 

While to excess on martyrs’ tombs they 

drink,”’ 

doubtless alludes to the practice of the Chris- 
tians of post-Apostolic times, at their agape, or 
love-feast (our translators term it ‘‘ feast of 
charity,’? Jude 12). In purer, earlier days, 
these feasts were well enough; they were evi- 
dences of that brotherly love which Christian- 
ity induces: but at length came corruption, and 
unseemly revelling, and even drunkenness char- 
acterized them. In the times of persecution 
they were held in catacombs, among the tombs 
of the martyrs. Hence Dryden’s allusion. 

This abuse it was which in the African 
Church roused Augustine to indignant remom- 
strance : ‘‘The martyrs hear your bottles; the 
martyrs hear your drunken revels.’’ And on 
account of this abuse, the rite was abolished in 
the fifth century. 

Perhaps I am wrong in saying that the rite 
was pure, till the Apostles had passed to their 
rest: for it may be that, to those who abused it, 
Paul addressed the censures in 1 Cor. x1. 20— 
22. At these love-feasts, the eucharist was gen- 
erally received first; and then ‘‘ the brethren ”’ 
joined the provisions they had brought in one 
common stock, and partook of them together. 
** One is hungry, and another is drunken,’? 
says Paul; and asks, ‘“*‘ What, have ye not 
houses to eat and todrink in?’ See also 2 
Pet. 11. 18.—Wotes and Queries. 





A Scotcn Mipwirz.—This useful class of 
women is now fast disappearing, except in re- 
mote districts of the country; a picture of one 
of them, of the old school, is worth noting. 

In a trial before the Court of Session, to 
ang the legal succession to the property of 

ohn Morgan, Esq., of Coates Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, a witness gave evidence as follows, 
namely : 

“* At Fettercairn, 6th May, 1828, compeared 
Catherine Napier, or Jamieson, widow of the 
deceased John Jamieson, wheelwright in Fetter- 





cairn, who being solemnly sworn, &c. I am 
past 88 years of age, and was born on the 26th 
of April. I was born at the waulkmill of Pit- 
renny, below Fordoun. I learned to be a mid- 
wife about sixty years ago, and I have lived in 
Fettercairn ever since, where I have practised 
as a midwife. ... I remember well of being 
at the birth of James Meggan. and I acted as 
midwife on the occasion. The witness here de- 
tailed the whole circumstances attending the 
birth of James Morgan. His father had hada 
notion from judging the planets that the child 
would not be born on the day when the witness 
expected it, and accordingly, although she had 
been in the house at a previous part of the day, 
when she jndged James Morgan’s wife to be near 
her time, she was desired to go home, and was 
not again summoned until just before the child 
was born... . . I kept a book in which I en- 
tered my professional visits to the number of 
1565 deliveries, but I burned it in the year that 
the new steeple was built on the church at Fet- 
tercairn, when I thought I was going to die. 
There were a good many entries in the book un- 
paid for, and I was unwilling that any body 
should be troubled about them after my death. 
. » « James Morgan was born in the summer 
time, but I cannot tell the year. It was a 
bonny night in summer. I could have told the 
year if I had not burned the book as already 
mentioned.’’—JWVotes and Queries. 





Motto or Cuaries I.—I believe it has not 
yet been noticed in ‘“‘N. & Q.’’ that the pri- 
vate motto of Charles I. was ‘*Dum Spiro 
Spero.’? The Shakspeare, which the king gave 
to Sir Thomas Herbert, was inscribed : 


-* own Spero. 


So was an English Tacitus as described, and 
the autograph engraved, in the Catalogue of 
Kerslake, bookseller, of Bristol, 1845 (p. 180). 
Mr. Kerslake assumed that the motto alluded 
to the king’s “‘ sufferings; ’’ but I believe it to 
have been of earlier origin. Probably the cor- 
respondents of “*N. &Q.’’ may be able to 
name other examples. Does it occur.on apy 
medal ?—JVotes ond Queries. 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the 

Peasantry of England, taken down from 

Oral Recitation, and Transcribed .from 

Private Manuscripts and Scarce Publica- 

tions. Edited by Robert Bell. John W. 

Parker and Son. 

Tus is one of the most attractive volumes 
which Mr. Bell has yet brought out. There 
is something indescribably racy in these 
popular lyrics, which have been handed down 
from generation to generation among the 
simple peasantry. The fact that they have 
escaped oblivion without the aid of the print- 
ing-press is, in itself, a proof that they have 
in them a more than ordinary vitality—a 
power of awakening the imagination, and of 
impressing themselveson the memory. This 
power is more easily felt than analyzed. But 
it appears to us to consist partly in the sim- 
plicity and universality of the emotions to 
which they appeal, and partly in their felt 
reality and picturesqueness, 

They appeal to tastes and feelings in which 
all more or less participate. For instance, 
there are few men who do not like convivial- 
ity in some shape or other, but the ‘ Har- 
vest Home ”’ and the ‘* Barley Mow ” songs 
breathe the very spirit of unmixed joviality. 
Sporting is a passion with most Englishmen, 
and ‘* bread eaten in secret’ is proverbially 
** sweet; ’? we can all, therefore, enter with 
hearty good will into the humor of the 
‘* Lincolnshire Poacher,’’ and the ‘* Thorne- 
hagh-Moor Woods,”’ Satires on the clergy 
are generally read with gusto. Old polities, 
whether of the Cavalier or Roundhead 
stamp, the dangers of the seas, the pleasures 
of farming, are topics from which the rustic 
minstrel delighted to draw his inspiration, 
and in which all Englishmen are more or 
less interested. But the grand piece de re- 
sistance is, of course, the universal passion, 
and that treated in its simplest and most in- 
telligible form. Here are no transcendental 
flights. The lover’s object is simply to ob- 
tain his mistress. The ordinary circumstance 
of inequality of rank and fortune, which isa 
great favorite, does not make the feeling too 
complicated for common mortals: it serves, 
on the contrary, only to prove the irresistible 
power of love, a fact of which we are all 
convinced. The dallying on mossy banks, 
squeezing hands, and kissing at garden-gates, 
are things that enter into every one’s experi- 
ence, and never fail to awaken an interest 
in every heart. 
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The picturesqueness and felt reality ot 
these popular lyrics is another peculiar merit. 
They were composed, for we cannot say 
written, by men who had no idea of art, and 
who knew nothing of books. The whole 
art of the village minstrel, if he were of the 
true stamp, consisted in giving simple ex- 
pression to his own feelings. His book was 
nature. His native plains or mountains, 
and the little society of the village, with its 
manor-house, its market, its holiday dance, 
its church and churchyard, its busy every- 
day life, sometimes chequered by some deep 
tragedy, but always abounding in comic 
scenes for him who was endued with the 
poetic vision to see them—these supplied 
him with his incidents and illustrations. 
With a limited bnt ‘expressive vocabulary, 
and always under the necessity of making 
his song short, he had to go straight to his 
point. A picture was to be painted in a 
single word, and a whole cycle of feeling 
awakened by some covert allusion, so slight 
that we are sometimes doubtful whether it 
was intentional. Hence the popular lyric is 
always concentrated. Jt never wearies with 
namby-pamby sentiment, or spoils a good 
idea by tedious verbiage. 

OF these truly national effusions of the 
Saxon Muse we have several collections. 
Ritson rescued many of them from oblivion ; 
and some may be found scattered in publica- 
tions of less pretension, but generally horri- 
bly mutilated by modern ‘‘ improvements,’’ 
Many, however, still remained, printed only 
on the memory of old people in remote dis- 
tricts, when Mr. James Henry Dixon began 
to collect them. The sources from whence 
he drew were the way-side inn, the dwellings 
of the yeomanry, and their rural festivals 
and merrymakings. From the vast stores 
which he had thus brought together he made 
a selection, which he edited for the Percy 
Society. But this volume was brought out 
in great haste; and Mr. Dixon’s maturer 
judgment suggested to him that he had ad- 
mitted some pieces which had better have 
been left out, and omitted others which well 
deserved a place in the collection. For the 
present volume he has placed at Mr. Bell’s 
disposal the results of his riper experience, 
and the stores of old broadsides and notes 
taken from oral tradition which it has been 
the business of his life to collect. It con- 
tains, therefore, besides more correct versions 
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of songs which have been published before, 
many lyrics of great interest never before 
edited, or even perhaps written out. 

The volume opens with several moral 
poems, bearing such titles as The Plain- 
Dealing Man, The Vanities of Life, Smoking 
Spiritualized, and The Midnight Messenger. 
These are interesting as showing the thought- 
ful character of eur peasantry, upon whose 
shelves ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’? and 
‘*The Whole Duty of Man ”’ are not seldom 
to be found. Among the ballads which 
follow, Lord Delaware, The Keach i’ the 
Creel, of which we remember hearing a 
version sung in our boyhood, and The Felon 
Sewe of Rokeby, struck us as being particu- 
larly good. This last, in an inferior version, 
had already been published by Whittaker, 
when Sir Walter Scott printed it in his in- 
troduction to Rokeby. But we pass on to 
the songs. Some of these have been printed 
before, but are scattered through various old 
books not now easily attainable ; others are 
transcribed by Mr. Dixon from the original 
broadsides ; while others have been taken 
down from recitation. The following has, 
we believe, been included in some modern 
collections, but it is so spirited that we must 
quote itasa good example of the picturesque 
character of these compositions. It is called 
The Rural Dance about the May-Pole : 

*¢ Come, lasses and lads, take leave of your dads, 
And away to the May-pole hie; 
For every he has got him a she, 
And the minstrel’s standing by; 
For Willie has gotten his Jill, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, 
Jig it up and down. 
“¢¢ Strike up,’ says Wat; ‘Agreed,’ says Kate, 
‘And, I prithee, fiddler, play; ’ 
* Content,’ says Hodge, and so says Madge, 
‘ For this is a holiday.’ 
Then every man did put 
His hat off to his lass, 
And every girl did curchy, 
Curchy, curchy on the grass. 
‘< ¢ Begin,’ says Hall; ‘Aye, aye,’ says Mall, 
‘ We'll lead up Packington’s Pound;’ 

* No, no,’ says Noll, and so says Doll, 

* We'll first have Sellenger’s Round.’ 
Then every man began 
To foot it round about; 

And every girl did jet it 
Jet it, jet it, in and out. 

***You’re out,’ says Dick; ‘Tis a lie,’ says 
Nick, 

‘The fiddler played it false; ’ 

‘ Tis true,’ says Hugh, and so says Sue, 
And so says nimble Alice. 





The fiddler then began 
To play the tune again; 

And every girl did trip it, trip it, 
Trip it to the men, 

‘* * Let’s kiss,’ says Jane; ‘ Content,’ says Nan, 

And so says every she; 

‘How many?’ says Batt; ‘ Why three,’ says 

Matt, 

* For that’s a maiden’s fee.’ 

But they, instead of three, 

Did give them half a score, i 

And they in kindness gave ’em, gave ’em, 

Gave ’em as many more,”’ 

In strong contrast with this spirited land- 
song is a no less spirited sea-song, called The 
Spanish Ladies. Jack is supposed to be 
under orders to ‘‘ sail for old England,’’ and 
the first idea which very naturally presents 
itself to his mind is that ‘‘ from Ushant to 
Scilly is thirty-five leagues.’”? Having de- 
clared next that he will, ‘‘ likea true British 
hero,’ ‘ rant and roar across the salt seas,’’ 
his imagination gets so far the better of him 
that he imagines the whole voyage performed, 
and speaks in the preterite tense during the 
remainder of his ‘fine frenzy.’’ The well- 
known points which successively come in 
sight on the homeward voyage rise up before 
his imagination, and are duly chronicled 
from ‘* the Deadman ’’ to the ‘‘ South Fore- 
land.”’ With the immediate prospect of 
sleeping in the Downs, he exclaims to his 
messmates : 

‘‘Then stand by your stoppers, let go your 
shank painters, 

Haul all your clew-garnets, stick out tacks 

and sheets.’ 

The conclusion is truly simple and nauti- 
cal : 


** We'll drink and be jolly, and drown melan- 
chol 


Y> 
So here’s a good health to all true-hearted 
souls.”? 


We have an affection for this genuine in- 
spiration of the fo’castle, from having once 
heard it given, in truly sailor-like fashion, 
by a gallant Admiral who is equally dis- 
tinguished for his scientific acquirements and 
his social qualities. On that occasion, what 
with the characteristic words, the doleful 
minor air, and the singer’s imperturbable 
gravity, we never saw “ melancholy” more 
effectually ‘‘ drowned.’’ We must observe, 
however, that the gallant Admiral, who is a 
distinguished practical geographer, read 
‘¢‘ Dodman”’ where Mr. Bell reads ‘* Dead- 
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man.”’ Now we do not know the promon- 
tory in question ; but in nautical phraseology 
‘¢ Dodman’’ means a snail, to which this 
cape or promontory perhaps bears some 
resemblance. We should therefore be dis- 
posed to prefer the Admiral’s version. It is 
a question which, in the interests of geo- 
graphical science, ought to be set at rest. 

Among many songs now for the first time 
edited, are new, or rather truly old versions 
of some 'that are already well known. We 
have never before seen the following ex- 
cellent verse of Begone, dull Care. The 
editor says it was taken down from the reci- 
tation of ‘‘ an old Yorkshire yeoman : 


** Hence, dull Care, 

T’ll none of thy company; 

Hence, dull Care, 
Thou art no pair for me, 

We’ll hunt the wild boar through the wold, 
So merrily pass the day, 

And then at night, o’er a cheerful bowl, 
We’ll drive dull Care away.” 


One of the most interesting of the new 
acquisitions to our lyrical poetry is that 
entitled The sweet Nightingale; or, Down 
in those Valleys below. It is an ancient 
Cornish song, said to be a translation from 
the British. It certainly breathes the spirit 
of soft and effeminate voluptuousness, which 
characterizes all that remains to us of the 
poetry of the Cymri. ‘ We first heard it,” 
says the editor, ‘‘ in the pleasure-gardens of 
the Marienberg, on the Moselle. The singers 
were four Cornish miners, who were at that 
time, 1854, employed at some lead mines 
near the town of Zell.’ 


‘* My sweetheart, come along ! 
Don’t you hear the fond song, 
The sweet notes of the nightingale flow ? 
Don’t you hear the fond tale 
Of the sweet nightingale, 
As she sings in those valleys below? 
So be not afraid 
To walk in the shade, 
Nor yet in those valleys below. 
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**¢ Pretty Betsey, don’t fail, 

For Ill carry your pail 

Safe home to your cot as we go; 
You shall hear the fond tale 

Of the sweet nightingale, 

As she sings in those valleys below.’ 
But she was afraid 
To walk in the shade. 


To walk in those valleys below. 
* * * * 


** This couple agreed ; 
They were married with speed, 
And soon to the church they did go. 
She was no more afraid 
For to walk in the shade, 
Nor yet in those valleys below; 
Nor to hear the fond tale 
Of the sweet nightingale, 
As shé sung in those valleys below.’’ 
, We would gladly, if space would permit, 
extract the admirable song entitled the Woo- 
ing Song of a Yeoman of Kent’s Sonne. 
Equally good are The Yorkshire Horse- 
Dealer, and Old Witchet and his Wife. 
These are extremely humorous, and are ex- 
cellent specimens of the dialects of the seve- 
ral counties in which they are indigenous. 
Amongst the political songs the most curious 
is George Ridler’s Oven, an old cavalier and 
tory ditty, which has long been the initiatory 
song of the Gloucestershire Society at their 
annual meetings at the Thatched House. 
The late Duke of Beaufort, as the editor 
informs us, was celebrated for the spirit with 
which he used to lead off the glee upon those 
occasions. In all these there is the genuine 
smack of antiquity, that almost puerile 
exoteric meaning, which is intended to con- 
vey some vague and indefinite impression, 
appropriate, however, to the general object 
of the song, or some political maxim which 
it would be dangerous to enunciate with 
greater plainness. We much question whe- 
ther our present social system could produce 
such lyrics as some of these ; and we should 
look upon their loss to our literature as a 
calamity equal to that to art in losing the 
Soulages Collection. 


* 





Stunt.—There can be little doubt that stunt 
is the past participle of the A.-S. verb stintan, 
to stop: by the very common change of the 
characteristic i into w—as in stick, stuck, 
strike, struck, &€., &. See Tooke, vol. 1. p. 
304. Stopped :—stubbed, sturdy, &c., &.— 
Notes and Queries 


THANKS AFTER READING THE GosPEL.—In 
my own little church this custom is still retained. 
Before the Gospel, the congregation say : 
** Glory be to Thee, O God;’? and after it, 
‘* Thanks be to Thee, Almighty God.” 
—Votes and Queries. é W. Bincuam. 





BISHOP-MAKING. 


From The Press. 
BISHOP-MAKING. 
A DIALOGUE. 
THE PREMIER.-LORD SHAFTESBURY. 

Tue Premier.—Pass the wine, Anthony. 
Well, I wonder whether you will have to 
make any more Bishops for me. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—I should be sorry, as 
a Christian, to say that I trust.so; but there 
are several dioceses—— 

The Premier.—Which you would be glad, 
as an Evangelical, to see vacant. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—No, not vacant, but 
occupied by serious characters. 

The Premier.—I take your word for the 
new man being all right. I only look to 
the horse’s pedigree ; you must answer for 
the running. 

Lord Shaftesbury (deprecatingly).— My 
dear Lord, we are talking of the Heads of 
the Church ; you speak as if they came out 
of stables. 

The Premier.—They come out of stalls, 
anyhow. So I’m not so far wrong, after 
all. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—I can only wait and 
hope that one of these days you may take a 
graver view of the subject. 

The Premier.—If I.did, I might get ap- 


pointing my own men. Now you have it all}. 


your own way. Let’s see, Villiers, Baring, 
Langley, Bickersteth, Pelham—that’s a 
pretty good haul for your net, St. Anthony. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—All worthy men, and 
it’s a great privilege to be able to help them 
into places where the good work may be 
done. 

The Premier.—As 1 said, I suppose it’s 
all right. But if I cared about the matter, 
you know, I would as soon think of arrang- 
ing the Bishops in your fashion as, if I were 
driving a donkey to market, I’d put all his 
load into one pannier. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—W hat an illustration ! 

The Premier.—I swear it’s highly Clap- 
hamite, and, what’s more, it’s to the pur- 
pose. One of these days—not in my time, 
perhaps, but in your’s—you’ll have a Free 
Kirk in England, if you go on as you are 
now doing. 

Lord Shaftesbury—We are, I humbly 
trust, in the plain path of appointed duty, 
and if pleases Providence that offence should 
come, it is out of our hands. 

The Premier —Bother. 
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. Lord Shaftesbury.—Eh? 

The Premier.—I say bother; you’ll ex- 
cuse a familiar phrase in a poor Irishman ? 

Lord Shaftesbury.—Well, it is not exactly 
the sort of reply one expects to a religious 
observation, made in all humility. 

The Premier.—Neither humility nor reli- 
gion in the matter, excuse me. You are an 
excellent fellow, and nobody more sincere. 
I’m an outsider, and care for none of these 
things like what's his name—Gallipot—— 

Lord Shaftesbury (groans) .—Gallio. 

The Premier.—Him’s the nigger. Well, 
but I can tee a little that you can’t or won’t 
see. You'll havea Free Kirk. That is to 
say the other side in the Church will not 
stand being handed over to your sectarian 
Bishops. You’ll have an émeute. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—I can only repeat 
what I have said. 

The Premier.—Don’t—you are told to 
avoid vain repetitions. I wish, in earnest, 
that before the next mitre tumbles off you’d 
consider whether one of the other side ought 
not to have it. I am certain that my old 
plan of giving the bishoprics sandwich 
fashion—alternate slice of Clapham and 
Pusey—was the real secret of preserving the 
peace of the Church. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—Insincere in the high- 
est degree. 

The Premier.—Insincere as far as regards 
doctrines, and all that, which is of minor 
importance, and which no two people can 
agree upon; but very sincere as regards 
friendship for the Establishment, and its 
permanence, a matter which you sectarians 
seem to consider very little indeed. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—I fully comprehend 
you, my dear Lord, but we are not to do 
evil that good may come. 

The Premier—Who wants you to do 
evil? All I suggest—mind, I don’t care a 
farthing about it, the row won’t come in 
my time, but—I suggest that it is worth 
while to remember that there is a large 
party in the Church as zealous as yourselves, 
and with a great deal more learning (to say 
nothing to you, a norf-worldly man, of im- 
mense ‘wealth and influence), and that it 
seems a blunder to turn these people into 
enemies of the Established Church, as your 
tactics are doing. 

Lord Shaftesbury. — Without departing 
from my original ground, that there is a 
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right and a wrong, I assure you that you 
are in error in detail. About zeal I say 
nothing, but as for learning—— 

The Premier.—Come, out of your new 
batch is there one who knows Cyprian from 
Origen? 

Lord Shaftesbury.—W ell—yes—I dare say 
Dr. Bickersteth does, because there was a 
commentator in his family: but that is of 
small consequence. Who was Cyprian and 
who was Origen, that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury a Bishop ought to be acquainted with 
them ? ; 

The Premier.—Nay, if you put it to me 
with that serious face, I can’t tell you. 
Perhaps the less a Bishop knows of Cyprians 
the better; and Origen invented original 
sin, which you know I have abolished— 
there don’t look shocked. What I mean is 
that you Evangelicals are held to be very 
deficient in theological learning; and as a 
Bishop ought to be able to defend his Church, 
your ignorance is thought to be a little 
scandalous. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—Entirely a mistake. 
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The Premier.—I’m glad to hear it, but 
the other side have some able men. I don’t 
believe one of our new lot would pass the 
Bishop of Exeter’s examination. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—I trust not. 

The Premier.—There you are, you see, 
wrapped up inspiritual pride, and regardless 
of Christian charity. You are a Dissenter, 
and you are splitting up the Church! But 
if you say it’s all right, and the matter is in 
your line, I’ve done, and you may give the 
next mitre to Baptist Noel if you like. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—He has seen his way 
clear to leaving the Establishment, dear 
fellow. 

The Premier.—He’ll see it back again, 
perhaps, if you hold up a mitre; but, if 
not, there’s Spurgeon. 

Lord Shaftesbury.—W ell, well, all will be 
overruled for good. 

The Premier.—I don’t know about your 
ruling, but your lines will fall in very un- 
pleasant places if you don’t mind. But it’s 
your business. Pass the wine, Shaftesbury 
the bishop-maker. Ad te, Domine. 





Perstan Manvscripts.—‘‘ The art of cali- 
graphy is carried by the Persians to the highest 
perfection, and they are allowed to be the best 
penmen in the East. Their beautiful character 
affords the greatest scope for a fine writer to 
display his skill—so different from our ugly, 
stiff, up hairstroke and down backstroke char- 
acter, in which to make any writing look ele- 
gant is almost impossible. To write really 
well, is here considered a great accomplishment; 
and it isa pretty sure way of making a liveli- 
hood. Many persons earn their subsistence by 
transcribing books, and a good copyist is well 
paid for his labor. I have heard of a famous 
caligrapher, who lived at Ispahan in the last 
century, whose writin gwas so exquisitely beau- 
tiful that he could obtain five tomans for every 
line he transcribed. For the truth of this 
statement I cannot vouch; but whether correct 
or otherwise, it will serve to show the estima- 
tion in which this elegant art is held. Copies 
of the works of Persian authors, written in 
this country, are far superior to any transcribed 
in India. Independent of the handwriting be- 
ing usually much better, they are always far 
more accurate. An Indian scribe seldom under- 
stands a word of the Persian book which he is 
copying; and consequently makes all sorts of 
blunders. Besides this, the Indian moonshees 
or language-masters, notwithstanding their pre- 
tension and conceit, are for the most part very 
indifferent scholars, and when they meet with a 


passage in a Persian author which they. are un- 
able to comprehend, they make no scruple of 
altering the original text to suit their own 
fancy or limited knowledge. When a work thus 
garbled is put into the hands of an ignorant 
copyist, one may imagine what a mutilated pro- 
duction will be the result of his labors. I have 
rarely seen a copy of any well-known Persian 
work, written in India, which did not abound 
in almost every page, with the grossest mis- 
takes. .... Persian ink never loses its color 
and lustre. I havein my possession some MSS. 
written more than four centuries ago—the pa- 
per has turned dingy and dark, but the writing 
is as clear and brilliant as if it had been exe- 
cuted yesterday. This ink, though not impaired 
by age, is easily injured’ by damp, and may be 
completely blotted out by a wet finger.’’—Bin- 
ning’s Two Years’ Travel in Persia. 





Mueey.—If Fuit will accept of Webster and 
Richardson’s classification of muggy with muck, 
he will also be satisfied with the explanation by 
the latter of muggy as applied to weather, viz. 
** wet, damp, dark (dense and damp with some 
degree of warmth).”’ 

N.B. The etymology, and explanation given 
from Dr, Ogilvie, is the property of Dr. Web- 
ster, 

Muck (Tooke) is the past tense and past par- 





ticiple of A.-S. Mic-jan, meiere, mingere.— 
Notes and Queries. 











